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July, 1955 


THE “NEW WOMAN” 
B. JUNE WEST 


Among the most significant so- 
cial changes between the two world 
wars was the gradual shift in roles, 
concerns, and tastes of women. 
This shift took many forms, but 
one of the most interesting was the 
emergence of what was then so pop- 
ularly known as the “new woman.” 
Naturally, the “new woman” was 
much the concern of writers of this 
period. The following essay is an 
effort to trace various qualities of 
this “new woman” as she appeared 
in the literature between the wars 
—in popular magazines and plays 
as well as in the serious fiction and 
poetry of the time. 


Part of the independence sought 
by a “new woman” was economic. 
Some of it was the feeling of free- 
dom growing out of the self-reali- 
zation that could be found in some 
type of work. Particularly gratify- 
ing was the self-realization that 
might be found in some kind of 
creative endeavor. Olive Brand, one 
of the leading characters in the 
collection A Gallery of Women, by 
Theodore Dreiser, hoped for self- 


realization through writing. She 
hoped also that writing might bring 
financial independence. Olive 
Brand had become dependent up- 
on her own efforts to earn a living 
because she had left her husband. 
He is pictured as a brutal, obtuse, 
domineering kind of person. He 
was ultra-conservative, and Olive 
had angered him by her interest 
in a group of radicals who had 
formed a colony near Spokane. 
When he demands that she give 
up her contact with the members 
of the group, she refuses. He beats 
her and subjects her to indignities, 
including locking her in her room 
and keeping her a prisoner. When 
she does manage to escape, she runs 
away. She goes to New York City, 
with the idea of taking courses in 
writing at Columbia University. 
She plans to learn to write short 
stories and plays. 


She was writing now or trying to— 
short stories, poems, essays, a play. 
And if anything should ever come of 
her efforts in a public way, well, then, 
she would be able to live, and happily, 








by herself or with someone, but men- 
tally and spiritually free, or so she 
seemed to think at least.* 


Dreiser pictures Olive most sym- 

thetically, and emphasizes her 
individual struggle as part of the 
whole struggle for human freedom. 
One way of doing this is to show 
her interest in the labor movements 
of the time. She was sympathetic 
and inspirational and helped the 
workers who were involved in the 
strikes at Lawrence and Paterson. 
She saw “adventure, dignity, 
beauty, in an almost hopeless con- 
test.”* Olive Brand was interested 
in freedom of thought and action, 
not only for herself, but for every- 
one. Even as a wife, she had not 
been willing to “loaf and _ social- 
ize.”* She seemed to feel the re- 
sponsibility of using the intellec- 
tual ability and talents that she 
possessed. 

There were many who felt that 
women like Olive Brand were dan- 
gerously radical, that they were up- 
setting the conventions that made 
society stable. But about the time 
of World War I and in the years 
immediately following, there was 
much questioning on the part of 
women about what democracy 
really meant. 

Women’s emphasis on freedom 
and equality as human beings was 
bitingly satirized by some of the 
writers of the time. James Branch 
Cabell recognizes that the attempt 
of the twentieth century to regard 
women as human beings has been 
one of the notable attempts of the 
century. He traces the attitudes of 
previous periods in the history of 
the world. During the earliest 
periods women were considered 
merely conveniences: they were use- 
ful for housework or copulation. 
Then some women became lux- 
uries, for the purpose of pleasure 
or adornment. This was the period 
when some of the women became 
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courtesans. Then Cabell touches on 
the two major medieval attitudes 
toward women: one was that wom- 
en were to be venerated, almost 
adored (an attitude connected with 
the cult of the Virgin); and the 
attitude that women tempted men 
to evil. Cabell feels that the twen- 
tieth century has not improved the 
situation with regard to women.‘ 
Strongly antifeminist, Cabell deals 
mordantly with women’s preten- 
sions to equality. In a more erudite 
fashion Cabell seems to view edu- 
cation for women or any attempt to 
break away from her traditional 
roles in the same fashion that a 
more colloquially worded objec- 
tion does: “If a girl is pretty, she 
don’t need a college education . . . 
and if she’s not pretty, ‘taint ade- 
quate.” 

Sometimes, even later than the 
1930's, there was still a continuing 
resistance against the economic in- 
dependence of women. Husbands 
did not like to have their wives em- 
ployed because the resulting eco- 
nomic independence meant that 
the wives were economic rivals of 
the husbands and were not subject 
to domination. The result was the 
deflation of the husband’s ego.® 
Some husbands were willing for 
their wives to be employed as long 
as their salaries didn’t exceed those 
of the husbands. Still others were 
willing for economic or other rea- 
sons to have their wives wage earn- 
ers. 

A result of economic indepen- 
sence for women was that it put 
wemen in a bargaining position. 
‘The attitude that men were depen- 
dent upon feminine conipanionship 
was rather firmly fixed. Women 
who were financially independent 
could choose to make marriage 
secondary: 


Many women when courted for mar- 
riage, home-making, and motherhood, 
are now economically able to reply, 


“Well, I am not specializing in that 
line at the moment, and I hardly think 
I have anything in stock that would 
suit you. I am developing other ac- 
tivities to which marriage, housekeep- 
ing and motherhood, would be a great 
embarrassment. If a customer comes 
along who is interested in my staple 
lines, I shall make appropriate terms 
with him. Then if any other mode of 
companionship comes to seem col- 
laterally desirable we will manage it 
under conditions less likely to disturb 
the main course of trade.” 


Economic determinism is the major 
emphasis in the statement quoted 
above. Women’s economic inde- 
pendence governs the form that 
their affectional relationships as- 
sume. Since marriage is no longer 
the only career open to women, 
they have the advantage and can 
demand whatever terms they wish. 
Some men accepted gladly a 
woman’s possession of money. In a 
Philip Barry play, Holiday, a young 
lawyer, Johnny Case, is pleased to 
discover that his fiance, Julia Seton, 
belongs to the wealthy Seton family, 
because her possession of money 
will make it possible for him to go 
ahead with plans that he had made 
before they met.® He is not especi- 
ally impressed by the Setons’ wealth 
or their manner of living. He has 
uite definite ideas about his own 
life. He has managed to accumulate 
a modest sum of money—very 
modest in comparison with the 
Seton standards. He wants to use 
the money that he has for a trip 
around the world. For a time he 
had felt that the responsibility of 
a wife would interfere with the 
plans that he had previously made. 
After he learns that his fiance has 
financial independence, he is quite 
content to go ahead with his plans. 
The fact that someone else is to 
— money for Julia, after she 
ecomes his wife, doesn’t worry him 
at all. 
There were various ways of in- 


dicating the increased indepen- 
dence of women. Rose Maurrant, 
a character in Street Scene, de- 
scribes the difference as women’s or 
girls’ no longer being “sort of soft 
and helpless.’ Rose makes the com- 
parison between the girls of her 
own generation and the girls of her 
mother’s generation. She points out 
to her father that Mrs. Maurrant 
needs someone to look after her. 
A piece of magazine fiction recounts 
the way in which a modern woman 
meets an emotional crisis.*° Her 
fiance has called to break another 
engagement with her. Such _ be- 
havior is beginning to be typical. 
Susan, a modern woman and eco- 
nomically independent, doesn’t 
throw herself on the bed and sob. 
Instead, she makes herself an ome- 
let and a pot of chocolate. Business 
women are strong and independent 
and think things out. Her thought 
processes, though, reflect little 
credit on the self-sufficient modern 
business woman. She takes refuge 
in fantasy and dreams up an imag- 
inary sweetheart, Clarence, who 
has all the romantic charms, all the 
understanding, and all the glamour 
that steady, efficient, and plodding 
Andrew Towne doesn’t have. In 
proper romance fashion Clarence 
materializes as Major Clarence 
Joslyn, and falls in love with Susan 
at first sight. So the writings of ‘the 
time sometimes imply that a young 
woman is economically indepen- 
dent only. She is just as dependent 
on the urgency of romance, accord- 
ing to such stories, as a girl ever 
was. But she is independent 
enough not to indulge in the emo- 
tional outlet of tears. Questions 
about the relative merits of tears 
or fantasy are probably too realistic 
to be imposed upon magazine fic- 
tion. 


Some of the truly fine exempli- 
fications of independence are in the 
lives of women who have chosen 





careers of motherhood. One of the 
admirable women characters in the 
fiction of the period is Selina De 
Jong, mother of Dirk (“So Big’’) 
De Jong. Nothing in her life had 
been easy. She had lived a life of 
drudgery, but she has the strength 
and the fineness that come from in- 
tegrity. She was independent, hav- 
ing wrought a life of her own on 
her own terms. Dallas O’Mara is 
interested in painting a portrait of 
Mrs. De Jong. “With that fine 
splendid face all lit up with the 
light that comes from inside; and 
the jaw-line like that of the women 
who came over on the Mayflower; 
or crossed the continent in a cov- 
ered wagon.” Mrs. De Jong has 
interested herself in community af- 
fairs and has a full, active, and in- 
teresting life. She has held aloof 
from social and group pressures and 
has retained her integrity and her 
fine independence of spirit. 


Before World War I the name or 
the geographical location of a par- 
ticular group in the United States 
had been synonymous with free- 
dom, especially for women: the 
group lived in Greenwich Village. 
Their influence and the reflections 
of their attitudes and of attitudes 
toward them are frequently en- 
countered, especially in the writings 
of the 1920's. One of the books 
about Greenwich Village is Floyd 
Dell’s Love in Greenwich Village. 
He points out that the major pur- 

se of the typical Greenwich Vil- 
age arrangement was to preserve 
individual freedom. It was a revolt 
against the attitude that women 
were the property of men.” He took 
cognizance of the fact that the 
whole group was often condemned 
for what was felt to be their amor- 
ality—their refusal to be governed 
by conventional moral standards. 
Greenwich Village was inhabited 
by people who were artists, writers, 
or actors—people in some type of 


creative endeavor. Both the man 
and the woman went ahead with 
their work. If either one had any 
money before marriage or earned 
any money after marriage, both the 
man and the woman shared the 
money equally. Barbara Locke, a 
character in Love in Greenwich 
Village, is pictured as reflecting 
about how conventional marriage 
has changed her life.** She has given 
up her name—she is now Mrs. 
Riggs. She has given up her work 
and her ambitions. She feels that 
she is no longer a person in her own 
right. Barbara revolts and returns 
to the Village, and plans a career as 
a writer. Her complete indepen- 
dence is not long-lived. She decides 
to return to her husband, Henry. 
She will even be domestic enough 
to sew buttons on his shirt, but she 
resolves: 


For hours at a time I shall be my old, 
free self. Between times, I shall be my 
woman-self again, for a man’s sake. He 
shall have his wife to love him and 
comfort him, and even perhaps sew 
his buttons on. But there shall be a 
Barbara Locke, too—by Heaven!** 


Barbara Locke seemed to feel 
that the Village symbolized free- 
dom, and the right to be a human 
being who could express herself in 
her own way and retain her own 
distinct individuality. In a play of 
the time, “Yes, My Darling Daugh- 
ter,” Ellen Murray gives Greenwich 
Village credit for what she labels 
as things that were due to the 
pioneer women of the village: bob- 
bed hair, tearooms, better art, 
poetry, votes for women, freedom 
of speech, and sex. Her mother, 
who had been part of the group in 
the early days of the Village, is not 
sure that the contributions are all 
to their credit. 

There seemed to be some ten- 
dency to equate bobbed hair and 
certain fads and fashions with the 





idea of women’s greater freedom. 
In the 1920’s particularly, women 
seemed to be taking over the ways 
of behavior, manners of dress, and 
standards of conduct that men had 
previously reserved for themselves. 
One of the writers who pictures 
the process quite vividly is George 
Jean Nathan, in an article in 
American Mercury, February, 
1930.%° In sighing a bit nostalgic- 
ally for the day when women were 
invested, as he described them, with 
much of the charm of fairy prin- 
cesses, he finds himself deploring 
the acquired mannishness of wom- 
en, who in sports, business, drink- 
ing, politics, sexual freedom, even 
in dress, have come closer and 
closer to men’s level. Women act 
like men, talk like men, think like 
men. They wear tweeds, low-heeled 
shoes, suspenders, knickerbockers, 
and men’s shirts and ties. In the 
bobbed hair fad they are aping 
men’s short hair. They use men’s 
razors, drink men’s drinks, tell 
men’s stories, write smutty books, 
and read smuttier ones. And so on 
through a long recital of the man- 
ner in which women had pre- 
empted formerly masculine pre- 
rogatives. An observation might be 
made concerning Nathan’s indict- 
ment: Women, in breaking their 
bonds, tended to do what all mi- 
nority —_ (in the sense of a 
group held to be inferior) have 
always done—they have aped the 
dress, manners, customs, occupa- 
tions, amusements, and habits— 
good or bad—of the so-called su- 
rior group. Presumably, some 
ind of inverted logic has led them 
to believe that the outer appearance 
will give them the genuine free- 
dom or privileges that they really 
seek. The obvious comparison is 
with the American Negroes, who 
have followed a similar pattern. 


Following World War I women 
achieved a greater degree of inde- 


pendence. Economically and edu- 
cationally, there was greater equal- 
ity of opportunity. Since many 
women earned their own money, 
they were in a better bargaining 
position. Unless they could marry 
to advantage, they were under no 
particular compulsion to marry. 
This greater freedom led them to 
insist upon sexual experimentation, 
upon their being as free in sexual 
matters as men had always been. 
Women’s insistence on sexual 
freedom was sometimes tied in 
with their economic freedom. Econ- 
omics determined that a boy and 
girl could not get married on what 
the boy could make, if he were 
the only wage earner in the family. 
That two could live as cheaply as 
one was a rejected idea when sim- 
ple arithmetic showed that $35 a 
week would not pay expenses 
amounting to $200 a month. “A 
boy and the girl he loves must 
give each other up unless she is 
ultra-modern. In such a case she 
frankly agrees to live as men have 
lived for years, taking her soul- 
mate without benefit of court or 
clergy.’”** Women’s greater sexual 
freedom, considered entirely apart 
from any moral considerations, in- 
volved other problems. There were 
still economic inequalities; it was 
still imperative that the insistence 
on equal pay for equal work con- 
tinue. Another problem was that 
men felt that the “new woman” 
was to assume all or the major part 
of the burdens of a common life. 
He felt that the woman’s economic 
independence relieved him of all 
responsibility. Women seemed 
temperamentally incapable of 
achieving the same degree of emo- 
tional detachment that men easily 
achieved. “Our only defense is a 


‘varied and interesting life of activ- 


ity outside our emotions.”* 


One finds some speculation con- 
cerning the impact of women’s 
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greater freedom on the institution 
of marriage itself. There was some 
suggestion that the institution of 
marriage was changing or should 
be changed. The writer of an 
article published in the late 1920's 
states that marriage has almost dis- 
appeared. The statement seems 
sweeping, but it is immediately 
qualified by a statement that mar- 
riage is “abbreviated at either end 
by deferment or divorce.”’® Mar- 
riage is deferred because the man 
is not economically secure, or he is 
not able to earn enough to take 
care of a home and a family. Men 
defer marriage because of the lavish 
provisions for prostitution in the 
cities. 


Free unions, sanctioned or not, will 
multiply. The “double standard” will 
be broken down, and women, having 
imitated men in all things else, will 
imitate their premarital experiences. 
Divorce will grow: a divorceless mar- 
riage will be as rare as a virgin bride. 
The entire institution of marriage will 
be recast into newer and looser forms.”° 


The frequency of divorce and a 
certain brittleness in attitudes to- 
ward marriage are quite evident in 
the writings of the period. In “Let 
Us Be Gay,” a drama of the time, 
Kitty Brown, formerly Mrs. Bob 
Brown, has been describing her 
wedding and her bridesmaids. She 
says that they were all darlings— 
they all have their divorces now. 
Kitty believes it is time for a change 
in old-fashioned marriage  cus- 
toms—“‘some graceful arrangement 
with all the little annoying things 
like love and fidelity entirely left 
out. It’s absolutely fatal to marry 
the ones we are in love with.”™ In 
a novel of the time, divorce and the 
resulting “new deal” of marital ex- 
change are pointed out. A char- 
acter who is reflecting about mar- 
ital problems is thinking about 
Maisie and Avery. They had each 


left a perfectly good marital part- 
ner to marry the other. Sally re- 
marks, “Marriage a la mode.”” 
Divorces were frequent, and wo- 
men’s right to sexual experimenta- 
tion was getting to be unques- 
tioned, but there was some spec- 
ulation about whether or not wo- 
men were any happier than they 
had been in earlier periods. Kitty 
Brown has been asked by her host- 
ess, Mrs. Boucicault, to take Bob 
Brown away from Mrs. Boucicault’s 
granddaughter, Dierdre. (Mrs. 
Boucicault does not know, of 
course, that Kitty is Bob’s divorced 
wife.) Kitty protests that she 
would have been no match for the 
stunning young thing with whom 
she would have been competing. 
She thinks Dierdre would be better 
off to find out the truth about the 
relations between men and wo- 
men, and men’s attitude toward 
marital fidelity. “Don’t you know 
. .. the sooner she loses her roman- 
tic illusions—the happier and the 
safer she’s going to be.”** Mrs. 
Boucicault is not sure that she 
agrees with Kitty: 


I’m not so sure. Women are getting 
everything they think they want now, 
but 2re they any happier than when 
they used to stay at home—with their 
romantic illusions—and let men fool 
them?*4 


Kitty is not sure that women are 
happier, but she does take pride in 
their being more intelligent. Kitty 
says that she refuses “to be a happy 
fool.” 

Traditionally, it had been men 
who suggested a liaison; now there 
is a pronounced tendency for wo- 
men to assume an aggressive atti- 
tude. Gabrielle Maple, a character 
in “The Petrified Forest,” takes the 
traditional masculine attitude. She 
falls in love with Alan as a 
hitchhiker, who has stopped at the 
Bar-B-Q she 


lunchroom, where 





works. Gabrielle’s divorced mother 
lives in France, and her daughter 
has always hoped that she might be 
able to go to see her. Gabby thinks 
that she would like to go to France 
with Alan. The fact that neither of 
them has enough money does not 
discourage her. And the fact that 
the arrangement would be an ir- 
regular one disturbs her even less. 
“And you wouldn’t have to marry 
me, Alan. We'd... have one hell 
of a time.” Some day she will 
have money. She and Alan can 
wait for money, but she wants her 
happiness now. Some day she'll 
have not only her share of the 
lunchroom, but also the twenty odd 
thousand dollars that Gramp Ma- 
ple has put in the Bank at Santa 
Fe and willed to her. “Why 
shouldn’t Alan be a gigolo for 
her?”** Gabrielle was only one of 
many girls in the writings of the 
time who took the initiative in 
love affairs. 


An attitude of hedonism was of- 
ten expressed: the traditional say- 
ing of “wine, women, and song” 
had become “wine, men, and song” 
for the women who had assumed 
traditional male attitudes. In some 
of the poetry, the women seemed to 
enjoy “kissing and telling.” Prob- 
ably more than any other poet of 
the time, Edna St. Vincent Millay 
voiced the new attitudes. One 
poem in which she tells about her 
reminiscences of her amatory ad- 
ventures is “What Lips My Lips 
Have Kissed”: 


What lips my lips have kissed, 
and where, and why, 

I have forgotten, and what arms 
have lain 

Under my head till morning; 
but the rain 

Is full of ghosts tonight, that tap 
and sigh 

Upon the glass and listen for reply; 

And in my heart there stirs a quiet 
pain 
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For unremembered lads that not again 
Will turn to me at midnight with a 


cry. 


In many of her poems Miss Millay 

lays upon the idea of fickleness in 
ove—especially women’s fickleness 
—as if she were the spokesman for 
a generation of women who are 
free to flout love, if they choose. 
She seems to be putting into words 
in her poems “the love ’em and 
leave ’em” attitude that has ordin- 
arily been considered more typi- 
cally masculine. The poem, “Thurs- 
day,” is representative of this atti- 
tude or perhaps attitudinizing: 


And if I loved you Wednesday, 
Well, what is that to you? 

I do not love you, Thursday— 
So much is true. 


And why you come complaining 

Is more than I can see. 

I loved you Wednesday,—yes—but what 
Is that to me?”® 


Women recorded their sexual ex- 
perimentation in poetry, and they 
were pictured, in the fiction of the 
time, as discussing among them- 
selves their virginity or lack of it, 
and the attitudes that they had to- 
ard men and toward sex. In a Sin- 
clair Lewis novel, Ann Vickers, a 
suffragist group confesses to their 
various amatory attitudes. Mag- 
gie O’Mara says she thinks nothing 
of “loving up the boys.” She makes 
no pretense of virginity. Pat Bram- 
ble does, because she thinks it’s less 
trouble. Eleanor Crevecoeur claims 
that she is a nymphomaniac; ob- 
viously, she is not a virgin. Maggie 
O’Mara comments about the atti- 
tude that tries to -make sex an in- 
delicate matter for nice women: 


Oh, nice young ladies don’t feel pas- 
sionately like men. No indeed! We 
mustn’t experiment: we must fold our 
gentle hands and wait till some male 





mouse comes up and flicks his whiskers 
at us.* 


Ann Vickers, who was one of the 
group, had no particular comment 
to make. When Maggie questions 
her, she declines to make a state- 
ment. 


Later, Ann reflects the reverse 
of what had been a traditional mar- 
ital situation. She has just returned 
to New York City after an amato 
interlude spent with Barney Dol- 
phin. Ann lets her husband, Rus- 
sell Spaulding, spend the night 
with her. The next morning she 
hurries Spaulding away as soon as 
she can. She says that she feels like 
a prostitute because her husband 
had stayed with her. She claims to 
feel unfaithful to Dolphin. Her ex- 
cuse is that she felt sorry for 
Spaulding, but she vows that she 
never again will give him his mar- 
ital rights. Traditionally, Ann 
Vickers should have felt that her 
yielding to Dolphin made her a 
prostitute, and that her unfaithful- 
ness was to her husband. 

Ann Vickers’ sexual experimen- 
tation had begun even before her 
marriage to Russell Spaulding. 
During World War I she had a 
love affair with Captain Lafayette 
Resnick, who would have married 
her willingly any time during the 
ten days that they were living to- 
gether. Ann isn’t interested in mar- 
riage. When Resnick comes back 
on leave, she sees him in a res- 
taurant with another girl. He re- 
luctantly notices her, and grudg- 
ingly makes an appointment to see 
her later that evening. Ann tells 
him that she is pregnant. “Oh, I'll 
marry you! Hell, I'll marry you. 
I'll keep my wora.”** Ann, who re- 
fuses to marr’ him, has an abortion 
performed by Dr. Malvina Worm- 
ser. Ann could not evade the bio- 
logical consequences that women 
must accept, but she did refuse mar- 
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riage—a new attitude for women to 
adopt. Another woman who will 
live with a man but won’t marry 
him is Eleanor Crevecoeur, who 
had been previously mentioned as 
claiming to be a nymphomaniac. 
Eleanor has a genuine love affair 
with George Ewbank, whom she 
will not marry because he will not 
ask for military exemption. After 
he is drafted, Eleanor began having 
a series of lovers, to no one of 
whom she was true for even a week. 
“With a _ certain nausea, Ann 
thought of lady dogs in the rejoic- 
ing spring.”™ 

Men no longer expected the 
women they married to be virgins. 
When Ann Vickers and Russell 
Spaulding are on their honeymoon, 
Russell feels that he must tell Ann 
about his past. Ann flatly tells him 
that she is not a virgin.” Russell 
feels that she is a modern. 

An indication that women’s sex- 
ual experimentation was aided by 
their economic independence is 
clearly indicated in the scene be- 
tween Ann Vickers and Russell 
Spaulding when Ann tells him that 
she wants him to act the part of 
the father to the child which Ann 
is to bear to Barney Dolphin. Ann 
points out that any attempt on 
Spaulding’s part to play the heavy- 
handed husband would be rather 
ridiculous: 


1 haven't the slightest right to ask the 
slightest thing. You can turn me forth 
into the snow, but that would be 
slightly ridiculous, as it’s June and I 
can afford taxis and I have a nice flat 
of my own. I’m incorrigible. I'm go- 
ing to have a baby, and I’m glad of it. 
And by the way ,she’s going to be a 
girl, not a boy. But she must have a 
home. You would, I believe, make a 
good father. And a girl child ought 
to have a male parent.® 


Ann Vickers runs the whole gamut 
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of the “new woman’s”’ insistence on 











her right to sexual experimenta- 
tion: a refusal to marry a man who 
is the father of her first child, and 
an abortion as a consequence; a 
later marriage, and a confession 
that she is not a virgin; an extra- 
marital love affair, and a child 
fathered by a man to whom she is 
not married. 

Another girl who takes the ini- 
tiative in maintaining her right to 
sexual experimentation is Gretchen 
Cedarbloom, in the Floyd Dell nov- 
el Love without Money. The story, 
which begins in December, 1919, is 
concerned principally with Gret- 
chen and Peter Carr, her lover. 
The first indication of Gretchen’s 
taking over traditional male roles 
is in Peter’s reaction to a letter 
that he had received from her.” 
Peter wonders what his mother’s re- 
actions to the letter would be. He 
thinks about the letter as “‘boyishly 
frank,” and realizes that some 
people would call it vulgar. He 
likes her frankness. It is Carr who 
suggests marriage, and Gretchen 
who adamantly refuses to consider 
the idea. She insists that it isn’t 
marriage that they had wanted. 
Peter doesn’t like the furtiveness of 
their lives: 


We want each other. And if we were 
married, we wouldn’t have to make 
love on a porch swing, or on the 
Auditorium stairs, or on a bare rock 
in the woods. They'd let us go to 
bed.*8 


Throughout the book it is always 
Gretchen who insists that love and 
marriage have nothing to do with 
each other. She interprets marriage 
as purely a financial arrangement. 
Since Clark City, where she and 
Carr live, is a small city she thinks 
that they would be freer to live 
their own lives in Chicago. They 
start making plans to save enough 
money so that they can live together 
in Chicago. Her determination for 









them to go to the city is only in- 
tensified by having to hold out 
against marriage when her family 
discovers that she and Carr are 
lovers. When the situation becomes 
generally known in Clark City, 
both she and Carr lose their jobs. 
They go to Chicago and move into 
an apartment together. Gretchen 
Cedarbloom has held out for her 
right to love without marriage. As 
she had said, “I won’t trade our 
plan of living together in Chicago 
for the dirty respectability of a 
Clark City marriage.”** Gretchen’s 
attitude was part of an almost mon- 
otonous insistence that the freedom 
of the individual means sexual 
freedom only; so much so that the 
wearied reader wonders whether or 
not characters in books can’t have 
intellectual and artistic interests, at 
least some of the time. 


Attitudes had changed between 
the Victorian period, grand- 
mother’s day, and the late 1920's. 
In the earlier period a girl could 
gain more through displaying curls 
than through emphasizing the con- 
volutions in grey matter. In grand- 
mother’s day the choice was be- 
tween “the ring and the book.’* 
The women of the period between 
the World Wars had “learned to 
wear the high heels and the blue 
stockings.” 

Women could be intellectual and 
be womanly, too, but there was a 
possibility that a career woman 
might not be successful in both 
marriage and a career. A represent- 
tative of the group that put a ca- 
reer first was Elisa Wales, a charac- 
ter in a piece of magazine fiction. 
She knows that she is not good wife 
material.*? She has been married 


and has divorced her husband; she 
was not interested in marriage. 
Her head was full of ideas for stor- 
ies all the time. She knew that men 
didn’t like women who were totally 
absorbed in their own work, nor 
































did they like a wife’s success when 
she became famous and there were 
reporters for interviews all the 
time. She understood how her di- 
vorced husband felt, but the pull 
of a writing career outweighed 
everything else. 

The writings of the time devote 
considerable space to the hoyden- 
ish, undisciplined, unprincipled 
girls and women who were called 
flappers. One characteristic of the 
group was that their behavior was 
often characterized by alcoholic ex- 
cesses. They were spoken of as “lit 
ladies.”** One of the habitually lit 
ladies was Julia Glenn, a character 
in “Merrily We Roll Along.” 
Through the use of the flashback 
technique the scene is moved back 
to 1927, with Julia Glenn and Jona- 
than Crale in the Restaurant Le 
Coq D’Or. Jonathan orders a 
breakfast of wheat cakes and sau- 
sage. Julia orders a highball. Jon- 
athan protests about her having 
highballs for breakfast and sitting 
in speakeasies all night. In the 
same act, in the present, the year, 
1934, Julia Glenn rises unsteadily 
to her feet to offer a toast: 


“To Richard Niles! Our most fashion- 
able playwright! The man who has 
everything. And I’d rather be what 
1 am—a drunken whore.’’* 


Another flapper on an acoholic 
odyssey is Connie Peyton, a charac- 
ter in “Behold the Bridegroom.” 
She is described as of the “super- 
flapper type.” She is welcoming 
Antoinette Lyle. Connie is pic- 
tured with glass in hand, and as 
being very talkative, especially af- 
ter the cocktails are served. She 
intends to stay for dinner, and in- 
sists on her selection of seating ar- 
rangements—near the cocktails. 
The mention of cocktails reminds 
her to express surprise because An- 
toinette is sober. 
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Another representative of the 
flapper group is Joyce Hudson, a 
character in Magnificent Obsession. 
Her father is Dr. Hudson, one of 
the leading physicians in the city 
in which they live. Dr. Hudson is 
discussing her exploits with Dr. 
Pyle, one of his associates at the 
hospital. At school Joyce had flout- 
ed the rules as to hours and had 
attended a party in the city. When 
she was reprimanded, she was so 
insolent that she was sent home. 
Since her return home, she has 
plunged into a round of dissipa- 
tion. She is out most of the night 
every night, and stays in bed most 
of the day.“ She drinks excessively, 
doing her carousing with a group 
like herself. Dr. Hudson hopes 
that the woman that he has chosen 
as his second wife can cope with 
Joyce. Not very long after their 
marriage, Joyce comes home sop- 
pily drunk and Helen Hudson at- 
tempts to deal with her.“ Joyce 
is too intoxicated to display any 
particular emotion except a maud- 
lin tendency toward tears. 

Janet Oglethorpe, a character in 
Black Oxen, is another Joyce Hud- 
son. Lee Clavering, a friend of the 
Oglethorpes, meets Janet wander- 
ing alone on a New York City 
street about one o'clock in the 
morning.” It is evident that she 
has been at a drinking party. She 
tells Clavering that she had been 
at a party in Donny Farren’s rooms. 
The others had gone home. Donny 
eo out, and Janet had de- 
cided to walk home. Clavering 
lectures her about her drinking. 
She says definitely that she has an 
“asbestos lining and could stand 
another tall one.’’° 


Jim Oglethorpe, Janet’s father, 
discusses Janet with Clavering. 
Oglethorpe doesn’t know what to 
do with her. The thing that wor- 
ries him most is her lack of discre- 
tion. He states that there were no 
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girls like Janet in his young days. 
They didn’t disgrace their families. 


Some of them were bad uns, but as 
discreet as you make ’em. Didn't dis- 
grace their families. Some of them 
used to drink, right enough, but they 
were as smooth as silk in public, and 
went to a sanitarium to sober up when 
it got the best of ‘em. But these girls 
appear to be about as discreet as 
streetwalkers.™ 


Clavering has no solution to sug- 
gest. He comments that “if the 
flapper should adopt a coat of arms 
no doubt it would be a cocktail 
rampant with three cigarettes 
argent on a field de rouge.”” Ogle- 
thorpe thinks that chaperonage 
might be the answer. Clavering 
points out that chaperones went 
out with the Victorian era. There 
would be no possibility of chang- 
ing the habits of the present gen- 
eration very much, Clavering 
thinks. He ties, though, to remon- 


strate with Janet, along the lines of 
the double standard. He questions 
the possibility of her ever marrying 


or ever wanting to marry. He 
wonders what she gets out of drink- 
ing, smoking, and cheap love af- 
fairs. Janet retorts that she is en- 
joying herself just as men always 
have, and she sees no more reason 
for her not marrying than there is 
for men who have done the same 
things. She directs shafts of mor- 
dant satire at conditions as they 
were in the generations before hers. 
She says that the girls now are com- 
peting with the kind of girls that 
men used to pursue. 


The girls used to sit around waiting 
for men to call and wondering if 
they’d condescend to show up after 
the next dance; while the men fairly 
raced after the girls with whom they 
could have a free and easy time—no 
company manners, no chaperones, no 
prudish affectations about kisses and 
things . . . Our sort didn’t have a 


chance . . . So, we made up our minds 
to compete in the only way possible. 
We ... sit out in an automobile and 
drink and have little petting parties of 
two. And we slip out and have an 
occasional lark like tonight. 


The parked automobile and the 
drinking and petting party were 
featured constantly in the writings 
of the time. In the novel This 
Side of Paradise the author men- 
tions that “great current American 
phenomenon ‘the petting party.’ ”* 
‘The same book mentions the con- 
trast in behavior between the belle 
‘t the Victorian era and the “P. D. 
(Popular Daughter) .”* The Vic- 
torian belle was surrounded by a 
group of admirers in the intermis- 
sion between dances. “Try to find 
the P. D. (Popular Daughter) be- 
tween dances, just try to find her.”* 
So universal was the phenomenon 
of the petting party that the hand- 
knit, sleeveless jerseys were nick- 
named “petting shirts.” 


Cigarette smoking was a mark of 
a flapper. Gretchen Cedarbloom, 
who knows that her mother will 
disapprove, com bines cigarette 
smoking with insolence in order to 
defy her mother. She knows that 
her mother plans to call her in for 
what her mother labels one of their 
“little talks.” Gretchen knows that 
the talks are always about some- 
thing that her mother wants her to 
give up. In this case she knows that 
her mother will insist on her re- 
turning to school. If Gretchen los- 
es, she wil! have to break off her 
love affair with Peter Carr. Gret- 
chen puts on her coat and hat. She 
pulls the hat rakishly over one eye. 
In a coat pocket she has a package 
of cigarettes and some matches. She 
had already put on too much rouge 
and lipstick. When her mother 
calls, Sean swaggers into her 
mother’s room. 
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She loosened her slipper so that the 
heel hung loose, and deposited in that 
a flick of ashes from her cigarette. She 
inhaled deeply and expertly. Then she 
put her cigarette back in the corner 
of her mouth and spoke. The cig- 
arette drooped from one corner of 
her mouth and she spoke out of the 
other corner. She knew it looked as 
tough as hell. 


Another woman character in a 
novel, Arrowsmith, also uses a cig- 
arette as a diversionary tactic in 
coping with her family. The Tozer 
family is furious because Leora To- 
zer has married Martin Arrow- 
smith. He has no job, and he has 
just been suspended from medical 
school. When the quarrel with her 
family and between her family and 
Martin was at its worst, she lighted 
a cigarette. 


None of the Tozers had discovered 
that she smoked. Whatever they 
thought about her sex morals, her in- 
fidelity to United Brethernism, and 
her general dementia, they had not 
suspected that she could commit such 
an obscenity as smoking. 


In the interest of giving a balanced 
picture it should be pointed out 
that Leora Tozer’s smoking was 
the only habit she had that in any 
way placed her in the flapper cate- 


The over-exaggerated frankness 
of behavior naturally was compat- 
ible with frankness of speech. Girls 
spoke frankly of their emotions and 
of their preference for certain boys. 
Sally Hulburt. a character in the 
romance The Blue Widow is re- 
buked by her mother because she 
isn’t conventionally reticent. Mrs. 
Hulburt tells her that a young wo- 
man in her day didn’t tell a man 
that she loved him until he pro- 
posed marriage to her. Sally thinks 
the girls then must have lied. Mrs. 
Hulburt is annoyed with her. Sally 
defends modern girls: 


Oh, well, I mean that they let con- 
cealment prey on their damask cheeks 
and that sort of thing. We moderns 
know that suppression of emotion is 
fatal. That’s why I talk about my 
feelings. 


It was not always such Freudian ra- 
tionalizing that led to the insist- 
ence on frankness. There was a 
general frankness of vocabulary, no 
matter what the subject. Both the 
girls who worked in Dirk De Jong’s 
office and the North Shore girls 
“made a fetish of frankness . . . The 
word rot was replaced by garbage 
and garbage gave way to the ulti- 
mate swill. One no longer said 
‘How shocking!’ but, ‘How perfect- 
ly obscene.’ All very fearless and 
uninhibited and free.”® The girls 
who worked in Dirk’s office were 
girls of the middle class or of the 
lower middle class. The North 
Shore girls were from families with 
considerable wealth. They were 
alike in slang and in frankness, but 
other resemblances in manner of 
speech stopped there. The North 
Shore girls spoke French with a 
rather good accent. The office girls 
said, “with a twang that racked 
the listener, ‘I wouldn’t of went if 
I got an invite but he could have 
give me a ring, anyways!’ 

There seems to be an implica- 
tion in the literature of the time 
that most women—at least most 
young women in their late teens 
and early twenties—were flappers. 
It seems probable that this attitude 
was another sweeping generaliza- 
tion. The term, “flapper,” a term 
of opprobrium, implied a moral 
disintegration that was quite likely 
more publicized than actually exist- 
ent. Here again, as in dealing with 
any group, it is always the most 
flagrant behavior that is publicized; 
and the entire group is judged by 
the behavior of the few, who re- 
flect little credit on the group as 
a whole. 
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The literature of the time pic- 
tures the “new woman” insisting 
on her right to be a human being. 
If she chooses, she wants to have 
both a profession—a job—and fam- 
ily life with a husband and a child 
or children. She emphasizes the 
identity of interests that all human 
beings have. While she recognizes 
the diversity involved in true 
equality, she sees that the diversity 
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HENRY JAMES THE AMERICAN: SOME 
VIEWS OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES 


WILLIAM T. STAFFORD 


No aspect of Henry James and 
his work, not even his controversial 
style, excited more controversy 
among his American contempor- 
aries than did the question of his 
nationalism. That James spent the 
better part of his life in Europe, 
that his major work was interna- 
tional in subject matter, that he 
was never able to gloss over what 
he considered the shortcomings of 
his fellow Americans, and that he 
finally became a British citizen— 
all were factors that made James’s 
case a special one and thus consti- 


tuted major reasons for the pro- 
nounced critical attack on his sup- 


posed ingratitude to America. 
Ironically enough, the issue was 
critically pertinent, as we have 
come more and more to see. James’s 
unique appreciation of his country- 
men when he attributed to them a 
peculiar moral fineness is a critical 
issue of great import; but all too 
often his critics were blinded by the 
obvious and ignored the tribute in 
their over-attention to the supposed 
slight. They thus created a nation- 
alistic issue, by no means yet dead, 
the like of which perhaps no com- 
parable literary figure ever had 
thrust upon him. They thus also, 
inadvertently perhaps, provided an 
important critical key to an under- 
standing of one significant aspect 
of James and his work. 

R. N. Foley, who has made the 
definitive study of James’s con- 
temporary reputation in American 
periodicals, ran across the issue 
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everywhere in reviews of the novel- 
ist’s work, noting that it was more 
than prominent at certain inter- 
vals and that it was not restricted 
to the criticism of his fiction (p. 
159). It began with reviews of one 
of James’s first books, his selection 
of travel sketches in 1875,? and 
called forth “expressions of dislike 
for his supposed scorn of his native 
land.” And although Howells and 
others defended his Americanism 
then, and continued to do so up un- 
til his death, James’s reputation 
consequently suffered. As Foley 
noted, the nationalistic issue be- 
came especially prominent in the 
reviews of The Europeans (1878), 
Daisy Miller (1879), Hawthorne 
(1879), and The American Scene 
(1907). Although the charges re- 
appeared during the years 1880- 
1897, they reached monumental 
stage, says Foley, only after the pub- 
lication of the last-named book. 
Even so, Foley continues, James’s 
denaturalization and expatriation, 
with their supposedly consequent 
loss of interest in and accurate 
knowledge of things and persons 
American, were common subjects 
of discussion in American reviews 
of his books throughout his life. In 
Foley’s final estimation, “criticism 
was tainted by chauvinism and dis- 
approval of him as a man who had 
deserted his country because he 
thought it not good enough for 
him.” In short, James’s lack of 
popular appeal “was undoubtedly 
influenced” by this mistaken notion 





that his was an “alien, scornful, or 
patronizing attitude toward his 
country and countrymen” (p. 159). 
Actually, the picture is far from 
unrelievedly black. William James, 
for example, obtuse enough in his 
reaction to some aspects of his bro- 
ther’s writings, was never carpin 
about Henry’s expatriation;® an 
Howells, it will be shown, dedicat- 
ed a life-long crusade to the issue— 
not only negatively in his attacks 
on James’s nationalistic detractors, 
but positively, in elucidating again 
and again the characteristically 
American aspects of James’s work. 
Other writers as diverse as Lowell, 
ohn Hay, Constance Fenimore 
oolson, and Hamlin Garland all 
defended one or another aspect of 
James’s internationalism. Only Joel 
Chandler Harris and Julian Haw- 
thorne revealed a chauvinism in 
this respect. As a whole, James’s 
fellow American writers were to be 
a good deal more understanding 
than his reviewers—a good deal 
more, indeed, when it is seen that 
almost universally their attention 
to James the internationalist is to 
be in the direction of elucidating 
his positive American qualities. 
Wlliam Dean Howells—a man of 
marked excellence in many other 
fields of literature—is clearly the 
dean of this group of writer-critics. 
Something more than just chance 
caused his first and last statements 
on James to be concerned with the 
issue of his Americanism.* His first 
public writing on or a review 
of James's first book of fiction,’ has 
as one of it’s major points the sa- 
lient Americanism of James’s in- 
ternational viewpoint.® As he there 
points out, James is not a blind ad- 
mirer of all things European or a 
disparager of all things American: 
ames always upholds the best qual- 
ities of his Americans; he merely 
feels that he is best able to artic- 
ulate those qualities in a European 
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setting. Moreover, Howells’s five or 
more different critical treatments of 
Daisy Miller all make the point 
that the controversial heroine of 
this tale is “an honor to us and his 
patriotism,” since James's art 
“. .. is of the wholesome kind that 
doesn’t blink at our little foibles.” 
He even assigns a whole series of 
his famous Harpers column, the 
“Editor’s Study,” to the American- 
ism aspect of his friend James. In 
September, 1887, for example, he 
cites James’s novels as refutation 
of the charge that American writers 
are narrow and pitiful beside Tol- 
stoy, Balzac, or Thackeray.* In 
October, 1888, he accurately f-e- 
dicts that future Americans will be 
“amazed” that a “writer of such 
quality should ever have [had] a 
grudging . . . feeble and conditional 
acceptance from the ‘best criti- 
cism’ ” because he was insufficient- 
ly American.® And in August, 1889, 
he takes a review of James’s volume 
of short stories, The London Life, 
as a vehicle for praising the “uni- 
versal truth” with which James had 
caught “the traits of our national 
characteristics . . .”?° 


None of those statements, how- 
ever, reveals so well Howells’s in- 
sight into this aspect of James as 
does his recognition and extraction 
(in his most highly-regarded essay 
on James) of the impalpable Amer- 
icanism of Milly Theale. In this 
survey of James’s final period, How- 
ells notes that the heroine of The 
Wings of the Dove is “as entirely 
American . . . as Daisy Miller,” and 
largely “in the same ways .. . self- 
regardlessness . beauteous in- 
subordination” (p. 127). He notes 
too how “New Yorkish” she is, 
“New Yorkish in the very essences 
that are least associable with the 
superficial notions of New York” 
(p. 128). He sees in her finally 
also a Boston quality, but “with 
the elements of conscious worth 





eliminated, and purified as essen- 
tially of pedantry as of commercial- 
ity,” an observation, incidentally, 
revealing quite clearly Howells’s 
own special qualifications as a crit- 
ic of the American scene. Few other 
Jamesians saw so well or so clearly 
articulated James’s intransigent 
Americanism. 

The last literary activity in which 
Howells was engaged before his 
death was also concerned with this 
aspect of his friend James’s work— 
an earnest defense of his American- 
ism against those who violently at- 
tacked him upon his becoming a 
British citizen in 1915. It is not 
only the major point he makes in 
his “Introduction” to a collection 
of his short stories in 1920 which 
reprints James’s early “A Passionate 
Pilgrim”; it is also the crux of the 
two unfinished manuscripts on 
. which Howells was working at the 
time of his death.”* In “The Amer- 
ican James” Howells never gets be- 
yond some _ not-too-accurately-re- 
membered anecdotes about his 
early relations with James, but in 
what was to be the review of Lub- 
bock’s edition of the Letters he was 
as surprisingly articulate and as 
profoundly prophetic as he had 
been in his first recorded remarks 
on his friend. For Howells, the 
major weakness of the Letters was 
Lubbock’s insufficient understand- 
ing that James, “through all the 
perversities of his expatriation . 
was American to his heart’s core” 
(p. 395). Consequently, Lubbock 
simply did not see that James had 
first gone to England simply be- 
cause the climate there was kinder 
to him than in America. In fact, 
Howells concludes in a stingingly 
accurate indictment, “America was 
never kind to James. It was rude 
and harsh, unworthily and stupid- 
ly so, as we must more and more 
own, if we would be true to our- 
selves” (p. 396). 


Throughout his literary life did 
Howells thus praise or explain 
James’s attitude toward America.” 
We see in that defense three dis- 
tinct stages. Having begun early 
in life to attack those who would 
question James’s nationalism, he 
moves, in considering such books 
as Daisy Miller and The Wings of 
the Dove, to a clear elucidation of 
the positive American qualities in 
ane work, and, at the end of his 
ife, he progresses into an intended 
exposition of the American qual- 
ities not only of James’s work but 
of the man himself. In so progres- 
sing, Howells becomes almost a 
microcosm of this aspect of the 
contemporary criticism of Henry 
James; for, taken as a whole, the 
comments of both James’s fellow 
American writers and the era’s 
professional critics follow a similar 
pattern. That is to say, the re- 
maining criticism of James the 
American falls into three large cat- 
egories: that which would attack 
James for supposed nationalistic 
deficiencies; that which would find 
fault in such judgments; and that 
which would extract and elucidate 
the peculair American qualities in 
his work and in the man. The first 
two categories of criticism can be 
summarized rather briefly; the third 
deserves more detailed attention. 

The attack on James’s American- 
ism manifested itself in various 
ways. One frequently appearing 
attack charged that James insuf- 
ficiently understood the American 
character.” Hardly once removed 
from the same objection is H. G. 
Dwight’s report of the newspaper 
reaction to James’s 1905 American 
lecture on “The Question of Our 
Speech.” If anything was wrong 
with American speech, said concert- 
ed American newspaper opinion, 
“Mr. Henry James, of Rye, Sussex, 
England [my italics], was hardly the 
man to say it.”** Another objection 








was that it was a mistaken notion 
to think “that a monarchial society 
is better for the novel to depict 
than a democratic one,” or to 
think that Americans were in all 
things lesser than Europeans.” Still 
another manifestation of this at- 
tack is seen in a survey made by 
the Literary Digest in 1915 of the 
newspaper reaction to James's hav- 
ing become a British citizen.” The 
overwhelming majority of the ed- 
itorials that the surveyer examined 
bitterly denounced James for dis- 
loyalty.” Finally there was the 
good deal more thoughtful, if 
equally vitriolic, observation of 
Joel Chandler Harris. In his esti- 
mation, the international position 
— had taken was doing serious 

arm to the American local color 
movement." 

Numerous and varied as these 
attacks are—indeed, haps be- 
cause they are so varied—their sum- 
total distortion still hardly balances 
the critical achievements of those 
who merely incidentally defended 
James’s Americanism; certainly 
they weigh very little in comparison 
with those who gave detailed and 
extensive attention to this aspect of 
the Jamesian problem. But, as we 
must remember, the sting of these 
indictments first goaded into being 
both the defenders and later the 
careful elucidators of James's 
Americanism. 

The incidental defenders come 
both from the ranks of fellow art- 
ists and from professional critics. 
Lowell, for example, in his letters 
to James once spoke of America as 
that land “which dunces think you 
hate, and your love for which I 
think I read between the lines of 
your satire very clearly.” In 1882 
John Hay, after commiserating 
with Howells over some of the 
charges of un-Americanism then 
being levelled against James, re- 
marks that “of all the vices . . . pa- 


triotism [is] the worst when it med- 
dles with matters of taste.”* And 
Hamlin Garland who, upon once 
visiting James, found him “in- 
extinguishably American,” records 
in his diary (c. 1923) that he fully 
shila “the attitude of John 
ae and Henry James, who 
made no effort to excuse the crass 
and ugly phases of American life.” 

The professional critics of the 
time were apt to make similarly in- 
cidental but nonetheless incisive 
statements about James’s American- 
ism. According to a fair represent- 
ative of them, H. A. Beers, James, 
in having become “half-denational- 
ized,” had thereby gained a curious 
doubleness in his point of view 
which permitted him to look “at 
America with the eyes of a foreign- 
er and at Europe with the eyes of 
an American.”* Perhaps equally 
representative is Edith Wyatt’s com- 
parison of James’s British natural- 
ization with Thoreau’s refusal to 
pay his poll tax—a positive act of 
protest. There were many such 
defenses,” but all were incidental 
to other concerns and did not con- 
stitute the major issue for these 
critics. 

Not until 1904 did the question 
of James’s expatriation again 
undergo a critical discussion that 
was as profound, extended, and 
systematic as Howells’s had been. 
In that year Herbert Croly—sig- 
nificantly the later editor of The 
New Republic—discussed the whole 
nature of James’s expatriation and 
its effect on James himself and on 
both his contemporary and later 
fellow American writers.* That 
sound and even prophetic article 
deserves detailed attention. Ac- 
cording to Croly, James’s decision 
to live in Europe required great 
personal courage and superior ded- 
ication to his art. Unlike the many 
Americans who, after traveling in 
Europe, returned home with no 
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more than they had taken wheu 
they left, James almost immediately 
recognized the artistic possibilities 
of the pilgrimage itself. Thereupon 
he transformed the passion oi his 
own early pilgrimage and gave it 
artistic expression in his stories. As 
a novelist, he later came to see that 
“he must deal with the vision and 
values of life as they aneene to 
him; and according to his moral 
outlook European life was life it- 
self raised to a higher power, be- 
cause more richly charged, more 
significantly composed and more 
completely informed” (p. 48). To 
renounce such a vision would have 
been intellectual cowardice; to give 
it free expression was to leave 
America. 

Croly’s analysis of James’s dilem- 
ma shows uncanny insight into the 
man and the artist. According to 
Croly, James did not soon or easily 
decide to leave America; the final 
decision came only after a decade 
(1872-1882) of conscientious ex- 
perimentation.” James himself, as 
Croly says, was well aware of the 
loss involved in giving up his coun- 
try; and Croly traces very carefully 
(probably for the first time) 
James’s own remarks on the subject 
in his biography of Story. James 
could afford to forego the national 
trait and habit; for “his method 
and purpose were peculiar to him- 
self, and derived their power from 
an intense and personal faith” 
(p. 49). What he gained was “a 
moral and mental detachment,” 
that which all artists need and 
which “American artists can obtain 
only by some violence of behavior” 
(p. 50). America itself is so in the 
making, is so marked by flux, is so 
full of activity and endeavor rather 
than observation and reflection that 
the artist is willy-nilly dragged 
into that force. This James had 
seen; this James avoided; for his 
interests are just those that are im- 
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possible in America. His characters 
are “not interested in trade, in 
politics, nor as a rule in ideas; but 
they are ‘wonderfully’ interested in 
each other.” His interest is in a 
“subtle, exciting and finished social 
situation, which he isolates, analyz- 
es, interprets and composes, with 
his eyes fastened exclusively upon 
the psychological esthetics of the 
people and social esthetics of their 
attitudes toward one another” (p. 
51). He refuses to deal with action 
and achievement; it is just such 
factors in which America is in- 
terested. 

And, finally, with skill and deli- 
cacy Croly delineates America’s 
need of the artist it had repelled. 
In spite of the force, vitality, en- 
thusiasm, and optimism of Amer- 
ican writers, they are (says Croly) 
essentially shallow as artists. What 
they essentially need is “some in- 
fusion of . . . [James’s] incorruptible 
artistic purpose, of his devotion to 

d workmanship, of his freedom 
rom stupefying moral and social 
illusions, of his ability . . . really 
to simplify his material and really 
to construct his effect” (p. 53). Yet 
these writers are paradoxically 
both too close to, and too much es- 
tranged from, James to get from 
him what they need. The curious 
dilemma of James’s position is thus 
“to possess much of the style and 
intellectual vision which one’s 
countrymen need, and yet to be so 
divided from them that one cannot 
help them in their poverty” (p. 
53). Nonetheless, through James 
and men of his sort, Croly predicts, 
American fiction will ultimately 
fulfill itself in this respect. 

No more important essay than 
this one cf Croly’s appeared in 
America during James’s lifetime. 
To have isolated so accurately one 
aspect of James’s personal gain and 
to have seen in that gain the one 
factor which American fiction itself 





needed, and was eventually to get, 
is to have been uncannily prophet- 
ic. One can, if he likes, dispute 
the accuracy of attributing James's 
artistic integrity so exclusively to 
his expatriation. One can also 
question the ultimate worth of 
James’s influence on later American 
writers. One cannot, however, 
question the accuracy with which 
Croly’s thesis predicts the future 
American attitude toward James as 
symbol par excellence of the artist 
dedicated to his craft nor the atti- 
tude which sees that dedication as 
primarily manifested in his expatri- 
ation. Croly’s was a remarkable 
thesis for its time. 

There were, however, other good 
critics who saw in James a signif- 
icantly intransigent Americanism. 
In 1907 F. T. Cooper saw that The 
American Scene was not a book to 
be isolated from James’s other 
works; saw that it could best be 
understood in its relation to the 
novel The Ambassadors and to 
James’s biography of Story, the 
three together forming a “trilogy 
of expatriation.”® He then demon- 
strates how the two earlier written 
works are studies of antithetical 
types of expatriates, while The 
American Scene complements both 
by recording “what America con- 
notes for the ‘restored absentee’ ” 
(p. 216). Cooper thereby sees in 
James an admittedly special but 
nonetheless valid and extremely 
rewarding bit of Americana. Ex- 
patriation is far from an isolated 
phenomenon in American history. 

The other major treatment of 
James the American by a contem- 
porary critic is Elizabeth Luther 
Cary’s examination of the prob- 
lem.“ Like Howells, she categoric- 
ally specifies Americanism as the 
one salient quality of his characters. 
Her major contribution in this 
respect, however, is her definition 
of that quality. In one place she 


calls it “spiritual delicacy” (p. 68) ; 
in another, “spiritual courtesy” (p. 
74) ; in still a third, an “inner del- 
icacy” (p. 75). It is, she elaborates, 
that which prompts “considerate re- 
lations with others, the essential 
kindness . . . [that seeks] happiness 
in the well-being of others.” This 
is the quality, Miss Cary says, that 
James regards “‘as purely character- 
istic of his nation” (pp. 74-75). She 
wonders, however, because of 
America’s general obtuseness to- 
ward this compliment, whether or 
not the quality still exists in Amer- 
ica.” 

The issue of James’s American- 
ism, in spite—perhaps because—of 
the chauvinism it provoked in 
many quarters, is thus one of the 
most vital and controversial of all 
the Jamesian issues raised by his 
American contemporaries. We 
have seen already the manifold and 
rather complex factors that gave 
rise to both the prolific amount of 
comment and its seemingly un- 
directed course. Suffice it to re- 
emphasize here, therefore, the sig- 
nificance of this particular kind of 
criticism and the rather haphazard 
way in which that significance be- 
came widely apparent. It was, we 
have seen, the intemperate and un- 
critical attacks on James’s supposed 
lack of patriotism—as manifested in 
what was thought his hypercritical 
attitude toward America—that first 
drew the attention of such admirers 
as Lowell, Hay, Woolson, Garland, 
Croly, F. T. Cooper, Howells, and 
Cary to the nationalistic qualities 
of his writings. Drawn thus willy- 
nilly, as it were, to his defense, 
these admirers discovered that he 
needed none. That is to say, a not- 
too-close examination of James's 
work itself revealed beautifully all 
that needed to be said against those 
who claimed that James revealed 
no American virtues in his Amer- 
ican characters. Having thus dis- 
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covered, almost in spite of them- 
selves, the peculiar moral fineness 
which James attributed to his 
American characters, some of his 
critics (most importantly, Howells, 
Croly, and Cooper) were led on to 
such profitable fields as the tech- 
nical way in which he played off 
one nation against the other, stylis- 
tic way in which he supported and 
defined these differences, the moral 
center which became for him a ma- 
jor basis for nationalistic distinc- 
tions, and even the sociological 
“truth” of what he was recording. 
The possibility of so much critical 
good, however, still contained in 
it the possibility of an equal 
amount of critical evil. us 


charges of snobbism, charges of 


1Criticism in the American Periodicals 
of the Works of Henry James from 1866 
to 1916 (Washington, 1944). 
2Transatlantic Sketches. 
3See F. O. Matthiesen, The James Fam- 
ily (New York, 1947), pp. 286-314. 
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American novel” (quoted in Mildred 
Howells fed} Life in Letters of William 
Dean Howells [New York, 1928], I, 116) 
and his 1920 unfinished article on “The 
American James” (ibid., II, 397-399). 
54 Passionate Pilgrim and Other Tales. 
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Daisy Miller,’ Heroines of Fiction (New 
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duction,” Daisy Miller and An Interna- 
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(January, 1903), 125-187 (reprinted in 
the same magazine the year James died: 
CCIII [April, 1916], 572-584). Constance 
Fenimore Woolson was another contem- 
porary fellow writer who saw Daisy Mil- 
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rootlessness, charges of effeteness, 
charges of not being equal to the 
raw vigor of America, charges even 
of disloyalty to his homeland—all 
continued to pass in many quarters 
for respectable critical writing 
about James and his work. But 
more critical good than evil even- 
tually came out of these charges, 
even during James’s own lifetime; 
for what at first was mere unre- 
flective defense by intuitive sym- 
pathizers grew with study into a 
positive critical gain. That this 

sitive critical gain was originally, 
if paradoxically, the result of chau- 
vinistic attacks in no way lessens 
its intrinsic critical worth. 
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Stories [New York, 1920], p. viii) . 

13Mildred Howells, op. cit., II, 394-399. 
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“H. G. Dwight certainly did not think 
it existed. In his opinion, Americans 
would never be able to forgive James his 
exile; moreover, in so far as that exile in- 
cluded and reflected his subject-matter, 
his style, his technique, and even his tone, 
they could not forgive him those either. 
“The curiosity he displays about a 
it is our Anglo-Saxon instinct to avoid” 
and “his evasion of our attempts to lay 
a finger upon one or another of the 
philosophies we profess” estranged Amer- 
ica from its own best quality of intellec- 
tual tolerance (op. cit., p. 439). 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE HAMLET 


FLORENCE LEAVER 


Malcolm Cowley states in his 
introduction to The Portable 
Faulkner that the structure of The 
Hamlet “resolves itself into a series 
of beads on a string,” a statement 
which Robert Penn Warren would 

ualify. Mr. Warren holds that in 
this novel “we have a type of organ- 
ization in which the thematic 
rather than the narrative emphasis 
is the basic principle, and once we 
grasp that fact the unity of the in- 
dividual work becomes clear.’? It 
is my purpose in this paper to point 
out that, although the thematic ele- 
ment may be basic, The Hamlet 
does have narrative structure, and 
that the advance of the picaro, 
Flem Snopes, is structured as it is 
largely because of the various types 
of mind set against him. The nar- 
rative and the thematic elements 
are, as they should be, inextricably 
interwoven in the arrangement of 
encounters. The recognition of the 
types of minds in the novel explains 
the puzzling victimizing of Ratliff 
in the buried coins episode and 
strengthens the accepted theme of 
humanism versus modernism. 

If the book has narrative organ- 
ization, the conflict of forces must 
be defined. Nobody questions that 
The Hamlet is the story of the 
Snopes invasion of Frenchman’s 
Bend. But the Snopes absorption 
of the village could not have come 
to pass except for lack of intelligent 
resistance. This idea led me to at- 
tempt the construction of a hier- 
archy of minds represented by the 
characters in the novel, since the 
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line of narration takes the form of 
a battle of wits, with greater stakes 
than appear on the surface. This is 
not to deny Mr. Warren’s statement 
in another discussion that the struc- 
ture of the novel depends on the in- 
tricate patterning of contrasts, such 
as the contrast of the Eula-Flem 
story with the Houston-wife story 
and the contrast of the Eula-seducer 
story with the idiot-cow story.* It 
is to say, however, that these con- 
trasts are a t of the narrative, 
as well as of the thematic, structure. 
To test my theory that The Ham- 
let has narrative structure as a war 
of minds I scanned the plot for a 
point where the various levels of 
mind might be actualy juxtaposed, 
where the reader might get a view 
of the defeated and the victor, if 
any, and judge the victory. There 
is, I believe, such a scene—the spot- 
ted horses episode. It occurs in the 
fourth and last book, involves rep- 
resentatives of all community 
groups, and puts the whole com- 
munity to its climactic test. The 
scene becomes the narrative climax, 
and at the same time the emotional 
climax, for it is the fastest, most 
chaotic, and at times fantastic ac- 
tion in the book, while in the midst 
of the fury stands mute and help- 
less Mrs. Armstid, victim of years of 
social sins beyond her own commit- 
ting and natural victim for the 
Snopeses. The reader’s emotions 
are deeply evoked and involved. 
Since one side of the conflict is 
the Snopes mind, it is necessary to 
determine who the Snopeses are, 








determine their place in the hier- 
archy. As several critics have point- 
ed out, Mr. Faulkner displayed his 
usual astuteness for names when he 
decided upon Snopes. At least fifty 
per cent of the words in the dic- 
tionary beginning with sn have un- 
pleasant connotations. I might add 
that when thr name Flem is spelled 
less phonetically, it evokes nauseat- 
ing images. 

The Snopeses of The Hamlet 
ne are poor and they are white, 

ut they are not to be identified as 
“poor whites” of Yokapatawpha 
County. The Snopeses are descend- 
ants of bushwhackers, outside so- 
ciety. They did not take sides in 
the war; they only tried to make a 
profit from it. From about 1875 to 
1900 Ab and his relatives have been 
breeding numerous children and 
moving as tenants from one poor 
farm to another. The Hamlet pres- 
ents the family in their second, or 
transitional, period, when by a 
series of tricks they make them- 
selves rich enough to move to 
town—unloading worthless IOU’s 
on their country cousins (for a 
Snopes will take advantage of a 
Snopes) , unloading worthless Tex- 
as horses on their farmer neighbors, 
and selling worthless real estate by 
pretending the existence of buried 
treasure. 

‘The Snopeses are invincible liars 
and thieves because they assume no 
ethical responsibility and they have 
not a tinge of the humane. They 
cheat each other when the oppor- 
tunity arises, and to cheat the non- 
Snopeses they make opportunity. 
They do their cheating and stealing 
so impersonally and so completely 
that the victims are left positively 
stupefied with enraged frustration, 
while the Snopes in question sneaks 
quietly away, often within the let- 
ter of the law. 

There are degrees and kinds of 
Snopesism. Ratliff remarks that 
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Mink is a “different kind of Snopes 
like a cotton mouth is a different 
kind of snake.” Ab carries the_bit- 
terness of perverse pride to such 
lengths that he becomes a little Lu- 
cifer. Lump is completely dehu- 
manized in the depths of his vulgar- 
ity. Mink’s distorted vitality, born 
of hatred, achieves expression in 
the murder of Houston. 
Dehumanization is a common 
quality among them, and coupled 
with it in those of them who are 
not idiots is an uncanny shrewd- 
ness. They are hardy, prolific, 
ubiquitous, impersonal, practically 
indestructible, and imperturbable. 


The Snopes of all Snopeses is Flem. 
He and his kind symbolize the ex- 
ploiter personality, shrewdness 


without heart. 

The group which Ratliff champ- 
ions are the farmers, descendants of 
the non-slaveholding class. Ratliff's 
generation continued most of the 
original traditions of their pioneer 
forebears. “They supported their 
own churches and schools . . . and 
were their own courts, judges, and 
executioners . . . there was not one 
negro landowner in the entire sec- 
tion.”"* They come to town to 
trade in Varner’s store, to have 
their cotton ginned, and to loaf on 
the store “gallery.” They do some 
of their loafing on the veranda of 
Mrs. Littlejohn’s boarding house 
across the street fromthe store. 
These men are hard-working, inde- 
pendent to the point of violence, 
and entirely honest. We are told 
repeatedly, before Flem takes over 
Varner’s store, that the “customers 
would enter and serve themselves 
and each other, putting the price 
of the article, which they knew to 
a penny... into a cigar box.” In 
spite of their independence, there is 
among them a fine sense of com- 
radeship, growing out of the pure 
joy of being together, joking, tell- 
ing tall tales, eating. In one splen- 


did scene, Ratliff, recovering from 
an illness, and two of these farmers, 
Bookwright and Tull, are eating at 
a counter in a little roadside restau- 
rant. The ritual of eating, as a 
bond between men, is pleasantly 
felt, in spite of Bookwright’s 

uestionable etiquette. There is 
the usual badinage with the waiter, 
and the genial relaxed enjoyment 
of a meal together is keenly felt in 
contrast with Flem, who carries to 
his job at the store each day a tin 
pail, presumably containing his 
lunch, which nobody has ever seen 
him eating. Desirable as it may be, 
this easy cameraderie is one of the 
weaknesses of the non-Snopeses in 
conflict with their crafty enemy, for 
it is mental relaxation, and Flem 
never indulges in such luxuries. 
These farmers are aware of what 
the Snopeses are doing in town, but 
when Ratliff asks them, ‘“Ain’t 
none of you folks done nothing 
about it?” Tull replies, “What 
could we do? It ain’t right. But 
it ain’t none of our business.” 

This is not so much lack of po- 
tential awareness as it is the rugged 
individualism of an agrarian cul- 
ture, which will not allow and 
does not even suggest the possibility 
of concerted effort. It is for prac- 
tical purposes in their situation a 
stubborn refusal to see facts, which 
gets the same results for them as if 
they were actually and bluntly stu- 
pid. They see the boundaries of 
their farms as the limits of their 
social responsibilities. Such a situa- 
tion asks for the rise of a dem- 
agogue. Flem gets all the facts and 
uses them to his purpose; he will 
have his way. 

Another type of mind and per- 
sonality in this book is that of the 
“poor white,” represented most 
vividly by Henry Armstid and his 
pitiful wife. When Henry arrives 
at the horse sale, he is lost in fury 
and frustration, and in the last 
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glim we have of him in the 
novel, he is furiously digging, ex- 
hausted as he is, on the Old French- 
man’s Place where Flem had plant- 
ed the coins. When Ratliff bent 
down in kindness to touch him, he 
“whirled, the shovel raised and 
turned edgewise and glinting a 
thin line of steel-colored dawn as 
the edge of an axe would. ‘Get 
out of my hole,’ he said. ‘Get outen 
it’.”’ Just previous to this moment 
Bookwright had looked at Armstid, 


.. . twenty feet beyond . . . waist-deep 
in the ground as if he had been cut 
in two at the hips, the dead torso, not 
even knowing it was dead, laboring 
on in monstrous stoop and recover 
like a metronome as Armstid dug him- 
self back into the earth which had pro- 
duced him to be its born and fated 
thrall forever until he died . . . 


The quality of mind reflected here 
is clearly not of the kind that will 
“prevail,” in fact, it lacks the qual- 
ity to “endure.” Throughout the 
spotted horses scene, Henry shows 
positive refusal to delay action un- 
til reason might temper his wild- 
ness. He is so fanatically individ- 
ualistic and so incapable of think- 
ing that he spurns those who would 
help him. Only when he is broken 
and unconscious can the commun- 
ity assert itself, and then not for 
long. He is not consciously evil; he 
and his kind are the butt of long 
decades of failure, suppression, 
ugliness, and deprivation. Their 
only response is senseless revolt— 
unreasoned acts, even to futile 
violence. Plainly he is even more 
ineffective in the conflict with the 
Snopeses than are Bookwright, Tull 
and the other farmers. 

Mrs. Armstid is the complement 
of Henry, and completes the pic- 
ture of the poor whites. They 
either rebel erratically, like Henry, 
or they accept in stupid, stolid 
calm, like his wife. The one hu- 





man quality she has left is the de- 
sire to care for her own. Henry 
has become a frenzied madman, 
dragging his lame leg over the ten 
acres as he wildly digs for the 
spurious treasure; curious people 
have lined up at the fence to watch 
him.. Mrs. Armstid, moved by some 
primitive loyalty, just before sunset 
each day drove the rabbit-like 
mules and the creaky wagon to the 
fence, 


- . . got down and lifted from be- 
neath the seat a tin pail and ap- 
proached the fence beyond which the 
man still had not looked up nor 
faltered in his metronome-like labor. 
She would set the pail in the corner 
of the fence and stand for a time, 
motionless, the gray garment fallin 

in rigid carven folds to her staine 

tennis shoes, her hands clas and 
rolled into her apron against her 
stomach. If she were looking at the 
man, they could not tell it; if she were 
looking at anything, they did not know 
it. Then she would turn and go back 
to the wagon... 


It is evident that neither Henry nor 
his wife nor any of their kind will 
be a match for Flem with his cold 
calculating dehumanized mind. 
They are his easiest victims. 

The standard of living of the 
Armstids is about the same as that 
of the Snopeses before they move 
to town; Mink’s farm is a good ex- 
ample. But the Armstids are not 
Snopeses; the difference is one of 
mind and temperament. Mink and 
Henry Armstid are both victims of 
Flem. Mink, out of perverted pride 
which has its roots in his hatred of 
Flem, kills Houston; Henry madly 
lacerates himself. 

Another kind of mind and per- 
sonality represented at the horse 
sale is seen in Jody Varner. He and 
his father Will have already suc- 
cumbed to the superior shrewdness 
of Flem, and are now under his 
control. The Varners are the un- 


worthy incumbents, in the age of 
modernism and dema ery in 
Faulkner’s myth, of the place once 
held by the Sartoris and Compson 
families, who have lost their leader- 
ship through the decadence des- 
cribed in The Sound and the Fury, 
Sartoris, and Absalom, Absalom! 
At the beginning of the novel the 
Varners are the most influential 
family in the village, with a sloven- 
ly version of the patriarchal atti- 
tude toward those who depend 
upon them. With the exception of 
Jody, a worrying bachelor of thirty, 
the family takes its responsibilities 
lightly; Eula does not even rec- 
ognize responsibilities. The Var- 
ners are vulgar, and voluptuous; 
their honesty is questionable. Their 
response to the encroachments of 
the Snopeses is weak, in spite of 
Ratliff’s repeated warnings. Their 
shortcomings are of mind and 
morals, and by the time of the spot- 
ted horses sale, Jody is officiating 
on the side of the Snopeses, and 
Will does not even appear except 
in the role of veterinarian—to look 
after Henry Armstid. 


These are the social groups rep- 
resented in the novel—and at the 
sale. The other types of mind are 
shown in individuals—one of them 
Ratliff, the sewing-machine sales- 
man. It is through his eyes that the 
reader sees most of the happenings. 
Critics who have had anything at 
all favorable to say about the novel 
agree that Ratliff is a superb char- 
acterization. He is shrewd, witty, 
admirably detached, and at the 
same time vitally interested in 
what the Snopeses are doing to 
Frenchman’s Bend. He, as central 
intelligence, is, for once in Faulk- 
ner, a rational man, blessed with a 
sense of humor. He is the mouth- 
piece of the anti-Snopes world, 
sometimes without its being aware 
that he is. He has a long vision 
and a keen sensitivity to the 





nuances of the invasion, in spite of 
the fact that he himself becomes a 
victim. 

He sits with the loafers on the 
porch of the store or at Mrs. Little- 
john’s, he whittles, appears to see 
nothing, and sees everything. His 
shrewdness is balanced by kindness 
and pity. It is he who turns over 
his profit in the only deal in which 
anybody ever defeated Flem Snopes 
to Mrs. Littlejohn for food for the 
idiot Ike Snopes, because he learns 
that Flem is cheating even his un- 
fortunate brother. It is he who 
finds a temporary home for Mink’s 
nymphomaniac wife and _half- 
starved children in the home of his 
own sister while Mink is in jail for 
the murder of Houston, not because 
of sympathy for Mink, but out of 
pity for his family. 

Faulkner leaves no doubt about 
Ratliff’s shrewdness. There are 
deals so complicated that it must 
have been difficult for Ratliff him- 
self to figure his profit, but there 
was always an edge in his favor. He 
seems to be the only person in the 
story to realize that this is a battle 
of minds, and certainly the only 
one to plumb the depths of Flem’s 
evil. Of this we are certain when 
he imagines an encounter between 
Flem and the Prince of Darkness, 
in which Flem drives his usual hard 
bargain and the Prince at the end 
of the scene cries “Take Paradise! 
Take it!” 


. . . And the wind roars up and the 
dark roars down and the Prince scrab- 
bling across the floor, crawling, and 
scrabbling at the locked door, scream- 
ay 


It is he whose shrewdness pierces 
every move Flem makes and even 
forsees the next move. It is he who 
warns his friends against being 
taken in. He only, until the very 
last encounter, shows a shrewdness 
superior to Flem’s. 


The other individual who stands 
alone as mind is Mrs. Littlejohn, 
the boarding-house keeper—a char- 
acter whom the critics have neglect- 
ed. Austin Warren, in Rage for 
Order, reminds us that hierarchy 
is pyramidal. Mrs. Littlejohn seems 
to me to stand at the apex of the 
pyramid of the Faulkner hierarchy 
of minds in this novel. She rep- 
resents not shrewdness, nor clever- 
ness, certainly not intellectualism, 
for she is unlearned, but above all 
these she stands as a figure of wis- 
dom. This kind of mind in Faulk- 
ner is not the result of acquired 
knowledge, except through first- 
hand observation; it is rather the 
embodiment of the intuitive sense 
which grows into a primitive or 
folk wisdom, beyond craftiness and 
dialectic. Dilsey has it, as does 
Uncle Gabe, in Intruder in the 
Dust, and in a sense, Miss Haber- 
sham operates under its power. 
These people have the power of 
judgment, and it is as a sort of 
Deborah that Mrs. Littlejohn looks 
upon the vanities of the horse sale. 


There is unmistakable evidence 
that she is a figure of more than 
background stature; rather, she be- 
comes a symbolic mind. While the 
horse sale is going on, and extend- 
ing to the time when Will Varner 
is sent for after Armstid’s injury, 
Faulkner calls the reader’s atten- 
tion to her no less than sixteen 
times—this in the compass of 
twenty-nine pages. For twenty- 
seven of those pages she does not 
speak, and on the last two pages 
there are only three short speeches, 
but they are “like a Daniel come to 
judgment.” Significantly, while the 
men of the village are buying those 
writhing calico horses, symbolic of 
the elusive things by which human 
vanity is tempted, Mrs. Littlejohn 
is passing back and forth from the 
wash-kettle in her back yard to the 
kitchen, going through the process 





of washing the dirty linen of her 
boarders, some of them at the very 
moment buying horses or urging 
others to buy. The cleansing cere- 
mony, elaborately done, is rem- 
iniscent of Quentin Compson’s ab- 
lutions before his suicide and of 
Dilsey’s futile attempts to wash the 
spot from Caddy’s undergarments 
and body. Here Mrs. Littlejohn is 
taking on the purifying respon- 
sibility for the neighborhood. Each 
time she crosses the yard she stops 
and watches the wild goings on. 
Exactly eight times the words des- 
cribing her actions are “watching 
the lot” or “looking into the lot,” 
the latter phrase appearing in one 
passage three times within the 
compass of two consecutive sen- 
tences. It is no mere glance she 
gives; she looks or she watches. Her 
other actions are the ringing of the 
dinner bell twice, an act which 
breaks up the sale, but only tem- 
porarily; the clash of her pail on 


the kettle, a sign of her anger at 

what she sees; hanging out the 

clothing and taking it down again 

after wepeiens it to the sunlight, 
e 


and at the last, when the horse in- 
vaded her house, 


“Get out of here, you son of a bitch,” 
she said. She struck with the wash- 
board; it divided neatly on the long 
mad face and the horse whirled and 
rushed back up the hall... ® 


When Henry Armstid is finally 
maimed, the men carry him into 
Mrs. Littlejohn’s house. She pre- 
cedes the men into the house carry- 
ing a lamp and holding it high. 
After directing them into a bed- 
room she utters her first speech to a 
human being. It consists of four 
words and defines her role as j 
of this foolish day. “I'll declare” 
she said. “You men.” 

The attitude of the men con- 
firms the role. “They had drawn 
back a little, clumped, shifting 
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from one foot to the other, not 
looking at her nor at his [Henry’s] 
wife either... .” Mrs. Littlejohn 
in her role then of woman and 
judge says to Ratliff, “You all get 
out of here V. K. Go outside. See 
if you can’t find something else to 
play with that wiil kill some more 
of you.” When they leave, the 
men “went out; they didn’t look 
back. They tiptoed up the hall and 
crossed the veranda and descended 
into the moonlight.” They know 
they have been judged and that the 
judgment has truth—even those, 
like Ratliff, who bought no horses. 


The fact that this woman passes 
judgment upon this culminating 
scene of the Snopes invasion, this 
Vanity Fair, is indicative of the 
scale of mental-moral values which 
Faulkner incorporates into his most 
commonly recurring themes. The 
Snopeses take Henry’s five dollars, 
refuse to help him catch his horse, 
and leave him unconscious; Mrs. 
Littlejohn, fully realizing Henry’s 
folly, nevertheless binds up his 
wounds, feeds him and takes on 
the responsibility of his family. 
The dichotomy here represented is 
to be identified with that of the 


Sartoris-Compson regime as op 


posed to the Snopeses, progenitors 
of exploitation and demagoguery 
in the South and elsewhere. The 
coming of modernism, which the 
Snopeses symbolize, is the expres- 
sion of mind over heart, of calcula- 
tion as — to warmth and 
understanding 

The hierarchy of minds, then, 
aligned on the basis necessary for 
this novel—ability to fight the 
Snopes clan for what it is, evil to 
be resisted—seems to me to be, in 
ascending order: the poor whites; 
the Varners; the farmers represent- 
ed by Bookwright and Tull; Rat- 
liff, and Mrs. Littlejohn. When the 
horse sale is finished, the Snopeses 
have overcome all except Ratliff 





and Bookright—and of course, Mrs. 
Littlejohn. When the novel is fin- 
ished, they have overcome all ex- 
cept Mrs. Littlejohn. 


If, as I stated near the beginning 
of this paper, the structure of the 
novel is on a narrative as well as a 
thematic basis, and the sale is the 
focal point of both, there should 
be narrative strands which lead 
from earlier incidents to this point. 
This, I believe, can be demonstrat- 
ed. No claim is made here for 
tight structure; the novel is ad- 
mittedly episodic and picaresque, 
with some parts patently out of pro- 
portion. But there is a linear move- 
ment toward a climax; the epi- 
sodes move in ascending order and 
indicate the steps by which Flem 
gains control of Frenchman’s Bend. 
Unlike The Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn, another novel of loose 
structure, there is no river to hold 
it together, and no hero conscience, 
for our present “hero” has no con- 
science. The interest of the reader 
is the answer to the question, 
“What will Flem do next?” 

There will be no attempt here 
to name all the steps by which Flem 
advances, but for each of the grou 
or units at the sale some of the 
ea will be cited. For the 

arners there is a series of losses as 
“fire insurance’—the store, the 
blacksmith shop, the selection of 
the school teacher, the cotton gin, 
the management of the Varner 
farms, and Eula, who was, at least 
symbolically, a loss to the whole 
male population. In most of these 
losses to the Varners the other 
groups are involved. The farmers 
do business at the store, at the 
blacksmith shop, and send their 
children to the school. Their part 
in the narrative stream. is most 
poignantly stated, however, in the 
Houston affair, in which a Snopes 
becomes the murderer of a farmer. 

Ratliff is in the narrative move- 


ment from the first. He informs 
Jody that Ab is a barnburner, and 
sets the scene for Flem’s blackmail- 
ing his way into the store. His nu- 
merous complicated financial deals 
with the family convince him that 
their treachery and inhumanity 
have no limits. He not only ob- 
serves, but participates in the op 
position, keeping his little horses 
busy riding over the country to 
out-guess Flem. Mrs. Littlejohn’s 
house is the community center, 
with Ratliff as discussion leader. 
She is the constant observer of the 
whole train of events taking place 
in the village. Her antipathy to 
the village apathy is dramatized in 
one early incident, in particular, 
and prepares the way for her jud - 
ment at the sale. When Ratliff is 
puzzled by the fact that Lump is 
not visibly making money by his 
exposure of Ike and the cow, Mrs. 
Littlejohn scolds him as well as the 
Snopeses. 


“So that’s it,” she said. “It ain’t that 
it is, that itches you. It’s that some- 
body named Snopes, or that particular 
Snopes, is making something out of it 
and you don’t know what it is. Or is 
it because folks come and watch? It’s 
all right for it to be, but folks mustn’t 
know it, see it.” 


This, together with the fact that 
she feeds Ike and looks after him 
out of pity, and Lump is actually 
afraid of her eternal vigilance 
places her in the line‘ of narration 
and prepares for the spotted horses 
scene, where the groups are all 
brought together for the consum- 
mate test. 

The hierarchy of minds is a fac- 
tor in the feeling of the reader at 
the end of the story that this Snopes 
victory is not final. Mrs. Littlejohn 
has made it clear that there is real 
evil abroad and that the citizens, 
even Ratliff, are wrong in merely 
watching and trying to “out-smart” 





the amoralists. As Flem rides away 
to Jefferson, taking Eula with him, 
there is a sense that we have seen 
only an episode in this universal 
struggle between humanism or 
ethical responsibility on the one 
hand and amorality on the other— 
that the last victory has not been 
won. Flem has taken Eula, but no 
man can own nature. 

Placing Mrs. Littlejohn at the 
head of the hierarchy makes under- 


1For those interested in the historical 
aspects of the problem, Peter Lisca has 
written a complete treatment of the gen- 
esis and revision of all. the previously 
published short stories which went into 
the novel. Peter Lisca, “The Hamlet; Gen- 
esis and Revision,” Faulkner Studies 
(Spring, 1954), pp. 5-13. 

Robert Penn Warren, “William Faulk- 
ner,” reprinted in William Faulkner Two 
Decades of Criticism, edited by Frederick 


standable an otherwise poe 

aspect of the novei—Ratliff’s fina 

succumbing to Flem’s craftiness. 
Her superiority to him in this con- 
flict explains that only she is in- 
vulnerable to the Snopeses. Shrewd- 
ness is not enough, not even shrewd- 
ness with a heart. Ratliff needed 
her wisdom and some of her Olym- 
pian anger. 
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CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The bibliography section of 
Twentieth Century Literature will 
be a regular quarterly feature. The 
aim is to provide a bibliography of 
current critical literature, appear- 
ing both in American and foreign 
periodicals. We will annotate all 
articles dealing with the literature 
and critical problems of the twen- 
tieth century. 


The items in the bibliography 
are listed alphabetically, soil 
to author of article. All volume 
numbers are given in the arabic 
form. The annotations are in no 
sense critical: they are objective, 
unbiased and, in most cases, offer a 
recis of the article in the voice of 
its author. The length of the an- 
notation depends not upon the 
article but upon its density. 

Ours is an ambitious task, re- 
quiring a large staff of annotators. 
The present group is too small to 
offer the ideal quarterly bibli- 
ography which would be complete 
both in the English and. foreign 
language fields. Although we need 
help in all areas, our greatest need 
is for annotators in the foreign 
field, especially in French, Italian, 
Spanish and German. Cbviously, 
the best annotators of foreign crit- 
ical articles are those who gr¢ adept 
in the language concerned and who 
have some knowledge of fwentieth- 
century literature. We invite (and 
will acknowledge) correspondence 
from those who are interested in- 
contributing. All inquiries should 
be addressed to: James R. Baker, 
Bibliography Editor, Twentieth 
Century Literature, 316 Abbott 
Street, Moscow, Idaho. (J.R.B.) 


Allen, Walter, “Reassessments—Howards 
End,” New Statesman and Nation, 
49:407-08, March 19, 1955. 

The “quintessential Forster novel,” 

Howards End—meant as a microcosm of 

England—arranges life to suit Forster's 

purposes. His characters illustrate a 

thesis. Like an essayist he preaches ser- 

mons upon them. Differentiating “be- 
tween Margaret Schlegel [ Forster’s raison- 
neur] and her creator” is difficult. Re- 
jecting her class values, one rejects the 
thesis. (J.L.B.) 


Anderson, Charles R., “Henry James's 
Fable of Carolina,” South Atlantic 
Quarterly, 54:249-57, April, 1955. 

In the early novelette, The Reverberator 

(1888), James contrasts the Carolinian 

aristocrat with “plebian” Middle West- 

erners. His admiration for Southern 

aristocracy was not modified greatly by a 

later trip through the South. (J.R.B.) 


Andrews, R. C., “An East German Novel- 
ist: Anna Seghers,” German Life & Let- 
ters, 8:121-29, January, 1955. 

An examination of four novels (Die Ret- 

tung, Das Siebte Kreuz, Transit, Die 

Toten bleiben jung) reveals a clinical 

diagnosis of Fascism. Her work rises to a 

generous democratic humanism and often 

degenerates into party bickering. (L.L.) 


Atherton, J. S., “Finnegans Wake: ‘The 
Gist of the Pantomime,’” Accent, 15:14- 
26, Winter, 1955. 

Since Joyce felt that the chaos of life is 

like the pantomime, he used its traditional 

paraphernalia as a structural principle in 

writing Finnegans Wake. (L.L.) 


Bergman, Herbert, “Ezra Pound and Walt 
Whitman,” American Literature, 27:56- 
61, March, 1955. 

Pound’s attitude toward Whitman was 

mixed but in a previously unpublished 

essay (1909) Pound says, “His (Whit- 

man’s) message is thy message.” (R.W.S.) 


Braybrooke, Neville, “Sean O’Faolain/A 
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Study,” Dublin Magazine, 31:22-7, April- 

June, 1955. 
O'Faolain’s dilemma: how to write freely 
in Ireland when “Catholicism and na- 
tionalism are at loggerheads.” His solu- 
tions: write of a “demi-paradisal state” 
before St. Patrick’s time when this conflict 
did not exist, or, defy the religious, for 
“One cannot attempt a sinless literature of 
sinful man.” (J.L.B.) 


Bree, Germaine, “Georges Neveux: A 
Theatre of Adventure,” Yale French 
Studies, 14:65-70, April, 1955. 

Neveux’ theatre, language, and themes 

are poetic. His principal idea is that “... 

to live is to create, to give life not merely 
to receive it. Love is not an end in itself, 
but . . . the instrument of creation, ini- 
tiator of all adventure, producer and re- 
producer of life.” (L.L.) 


Breuning, LeRoy C., “Apollinaire Since 
1950,” Romanic Review, 46:35-40, Feb- 
ruary, 1955. 

Since 1950, the English appraisal of Apol- 

linaire has helped to establish him as a 

“*‘classic’” outside his own coterie. Al- 

though critical and editorial attention to 

his work has solidly established his rank, 
much remains for serious scholars to in- 

vestigate. (G.M.P.) 


Brumm, Ursula, “Fallacies of Legislative 
Criticism,” Western Review, 19:117-26, 
Winter, 1955. 

The realm of judgment and evaluation is 

the critic’s true field of work. When he 

establishes laws and makes predictions on 
contemporary and future literature, he 
misuses his power. Aldridge and Trilling 
have been guilty of this deterministic ap- 
proach to criticism. (L.L.) 


Carpenter, Frederic I., “Sinclair Lewis and 
the Fortress of Reality,” College Eng- 
lish, 16:416-23, April, 1955. 

Arrowsmith is Lewis’ greatest novel; his 

later novels failed because they deny that 

anything idealistic can be part of the 

realistic world. (R.W.S.) 


Carroll, Wesley, “The Novelist as Artist,” 
Modern Fiction Studies, 1:2-8, February, 
1955. 

Conrad resembles Proust in his withdraw- 

al from the world to capture for art mem- 

ories and impressions of things past, and 
like Proust, too, he presents the mem- 
ories in the manner of art—“imaginative- 
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ly heightened and transformed.” Conrad 
rates imagination and emotion above in- 
tellect. (R.W.S.) 


Champigny, Robert, “Sens de la Nausée,” 

PMLA, 70:37-46, March, 1955. 
La Nausée, like L’etre et la néant, is an 
illustration of negativism in an ethical 
doctrine of action. It fails because it is a 
vulgar caricature of the ethics which it 
attacks; however, Sartre successfully 
takes up the theme of the “self-taught” 
individual in later works and gives it 
new meaning. (L.L.) 


Champigny, Robert, “Theatre in a Mir- 
ror: Anouilh,” Yale French Studies, 
14:57-64, April, 1955. 

For Anouilh “. . . the theatre can suc- 

cessfully represent life only in so far as 

life is theatrical: unreal and possessed.” 

(L.L.) 


Chapman, Arnold, “The Perdido as a 
Type in Some Spanish-American Nov- 
els,” PMLA, 70-19-36, March, 1955. 

Protagonists in El hombre ie hierro, El 

mal matafisico, Un perdido, and La vida 

inutil de Pito Perez are “. . . so similar 
in essential traits as to justify their being 
grouped under the name of perdido.” 

Although similar characters appear in 

European literature, the perdido is the 

modern descendant of “. . . a long and 

continuing line of defeated protagonists 

in the Spanish-American novel.” (J.R.B.) 


Coxe, Louis O., “The Complex World of 
James Gould Cozzens,” American Lit- 
erature, 27:157-71, May, 1955. 

The best of Cozzens’ books have as their 

theme the double visior of modern man, 

the paradox of action and contemplation, 

the awareness of complexity. (R.W.S.) 


Curle, Adam, “Huxley's Brave New 
World,” New Statesman and Nation, 
49:508-9, April 9, 1955. 

Brave New World, entertaining in 1932, 

is now frightening. Buc science has re- 

vealed more problems than it has solved 
regarding the moulding of human nature, 
and the brave new world will never be 
achieved, for enforcing order stimulates 
anarchy. (J.L.B.) 


Dahl, Curtis, “An American Georgic: 
Willa Cather’s My Antonia,” Com- 
parative Literature, 7:48-51, Winter, 
1955. 





Although My Antonia is a _ genuine 
Georgic, it is American rather than Ro- 
man because, while adding universality 
and depth to her novel, Willa Cather 
emphasizes a romantic regionalism. She 
represents well Vergil’s depth, spirit, and 
artistry, but at times sees him “to much 
in her own image.” (G.M.P.) 


Daiches, David, “The Critic as Conversa- 
tionalist,” Saturday Review, 38:26-27, 
May 7, 1955. 

Current literary criticism in England still 

aspires toward “the condition of conver- 

sation.” Despite the influence of I. A. 

Richards and F. R. Leavis, most con- 

semporary critics aim at informality and 

discursiveness, and suspect a_ technical 
critical vocabulary and any attempt to 
treat criticism as a science rather than 

art. (C.P.) 


Davies, Hugh Sykes, “Cambridge Poetry,” 
Twentieth Century, 157:149-58, Febru- 
ary, 1955. 

Cambridge poetry, in recent decades, has 

gone through discernable “periods”: con- 

tinuation of Wordsworthian romanticism; 
stress on Elizabethans and Metaphysicals; 
emphasis on proletarianism; exploration 
of “disappointment, disillusionment and 
‘lostness. . . .’” (J.R.B.) 


Dembo, Lawrence, “The Unfractioned 
Idiom of Hart Crane’s Bridge,” Amer- 
ican Literature, 27:203-24, May, 1955. 

Crane’s idea of order depends on the re- 

conciliation of opposites that the bridge 

finally represents; the poem presents a 

characteristically romantic experience, 

and must be evaluated on that basis. 

(R.WSS.) 


Fauve, Jacques, “A Drama of Esseuces: 
Salacrou and Others,” Yale French 
Studies, 14:30-40, April, 1955. 

It is to the new dramatic structure of the 

play, “permitting as it does the exposition 

of essences and no longer of psychological 
gradations, that we owe the ‘philosophical’ 
atmosphere of ‘today’s drama.” The char- 
acters always mean more than merely 
their function in the play as psychological 
types. Plot is “merely the lighting under 
which characters become more clearly 
visible.” (L.L.) 


Fisher, William J., “What Ever Happened 
to Saroyan?” College English, 16:336- 
40,385, March, 1955. 
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“The story of William Saroyan’s amazing 
success and rapid decline is, in microcosm, 
a history of American optimism. Saroyan 
rose in mid-Depression as a bard of the 
beautiful life, a restorer of faith in man’s 
boundless capacities; he has declined as 
a troubled pseudo-philosopher, forced tc 
acknowledge man’s limitations, yet un 
comfortable in the climate of Evil.” 
(R.WSS.) 


Gibbon, Mark, “Childhood and Early 
Youth of AE,” Dublin Magazine, 
$1:6-14, April-June, 1955. 

The large body of AE literature is based 

partly on incomplete and inaccurate evi- 

dence. AE despised autobiographical de- 
tail, valued what happened to the soul 
rather than externals His silence “points 
to a revulsion . . . against the early 
sanctities in which he had been brought 
up and a wish to forget them.” (J.L.B.) 


Giraud, Raymond, “Maulnier: In and 
above the Conflict,” Yale French Stud- 
ies, 14:79-84, April, 1955. 

Maulnier’s La Maison de la nuit lacks 

unity of tone. Scenes operate at various 

levels without creating a pattern of con- 
trast that is esthetically satisfying. Never- 
theless it is an attempt to rise above po- 
lemics “. . . and to produce a work of 
art and a study of the complexities of 
motivation and human character.” (L.L.) 


giu Nguyen, Chung, “Contemporary Viet- 
namese Writing,” Books Abroad, 29:19- 
25, Winter, 1955. 
The last twenty-five years have been a 
period of gestation for Vietnamese lit- 
erature. Influenced by the French and 
Chinese, its poetry has been infused with 
new rhythms, its novels with new sub- 
ject matter. Its new drama is merely an 
adaptation of Chinese operetta. (L.L.) 


Giuglaris, Marcel H., “The Development 
of Contemporary Korean Literature,” 
Books Abroad, 29:36-40, Winter, 1955. 

The development of a literature demands 

that certain conditions be fulfilled: (1) A 

language must exist. (2) It must be writ- 

ten. (3) Those who use it must have 
freedom of expression. Rarely has one 
of these conditions been fulfilled in the 
past fifty years in Korea. Korean writers 
listen to good music from worn out rec- 
ords, speak of Camus and Sartre and sip 
tea. (LL) 





Glicksberg, Charles I., “Psychoanalytic 
Aesthetics,” Prairie Schooner, 29:13-23, 
Spring, 1955. 

Freud’s conception of the artist as a neu- 

rotic who adopts creative activity as a 

way out of his mental difficulties is un- 

acceptable for two reasons: (1) its dicta 
may be applied to workers in other “cre- 
ative” fields; (2) it fails to recognize the 
transforming and constructive effect that 
art and thought have. (L.L.) 


Gogarty, Oliver S. John, “Lord Dunsany,” 
Atlantic Monthly, 195:67-72, March, 
1955. 

Dunsany becomes liturgic in his dramas, 

for they are not dramas of the folk or of 

humanity in the coil of life but chants of 
those who are confronted more immed- 
iately by Destiny of far inaccessible fast- 
nesses than are ordinary beings of the 
lowly world. He invented his own myths 
and sagas. (C.P.) 


Gonzalez, N. V. M., “In a Borrowed 


Tongue,” Books Abroad, 29:26-30, Win- 
ter, 1955. 
There is in the Philippines today a lit- 
erature in English. Its best moments are 
the lyric poem and the short story rather 


than novel or drama; its themes are ini- 
tiation and discovery rather than tragedy. 
(L.L.) 


Harding, Joan N., “T. S. Eliot, O. M.,” 
Contemporary Review, No. 1072: 239-43, 
April, 1955. 

In his first three plays Eliot probes the 

question, “What is Sainthood?’ The hu- 

manism in evidence here, is a correction 
of American humanism as Eliot conceives 
it, reconciling mystic and ecclesiastic, in 
one church and in one person. Sainthood 
in modern society is linked with the 
traditional values of the church (F.L.) 


Haugh, Robert F., “Conrad’s Chance: Pro- 
gression D’effet,” Modern Fiction Stud- 
ies, 1:9-15, February, 1955. 

Chance displays in its major events the 

design of classic myth—“the hero descends 

to the nether regions encountering mon- 
ster enemies on the way. When he re- 
turns with his talisman, he must encounter 

his monsters in reverse order.” (R.W.S.) 


Hayman, Ronald, “Robert Graves,” Es- 

says in Criticism, 5:32-48, January, 1955. 
Graves’s importance as a poet depends on 
a small corpus of poems which are neither 
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metaphysical nor romantic. An examina- 
tion of these indicates that the poems 
which elicit the truth from an experience 
constitute an important achievement. 
(L.L.) 


Heath, William W., “The Literary Crit- 
icism of John Middleton Murry,” 
PMLA, 70:47-57, March, 1955. 

Contemporary criticism neglects the val- 

uable “system of literary evaluation” 

which preceded Murry’s later romanticism. 

Analysis reveals that “. . . many of his 

apparently vague criteria and methods 

have concrete, but concealed, referents.” 

Thus his present “banishment” is un- 

deserved. (J.R.B.) 


Heiney, Donald, “Jean Anouilh: The Re- 
vival of Tragedy,” College English, 
16:331-35, March, 1955. 

Anouilh’s Eurydice, Antigone, and Médéé, 

“written in modern vernacular and filled 

with the objects and figures of our own 

daily life, achieve a universality in time 
which would be impossible in a mere 
sterile imitaton of the external apparatus 
of classicism.” They are classic, in the 
best sense, because Anouilh distinguishes, 
as most other modern dramatists do not, 
between true tragedy and catastrophic 
melodrama. (R.W.S.) 


Holmes, James S., “A Quarter Century of 
Indonesian Literature,” Books Abroad, 
29:31-35, Winter, 1955. 

The birth of contemporary Indonesian 

literature occurred in 1928. Until 1942 

the Pudjangga Baru group produced 

problem novels. Its poetry is romantic in 

nature and sonnet in form. Since 1945 

Eliot, Gide, Steinbeck, and Sartre have 

been influential. (L.L.) 


Humiliata, Sister Mary, “Hopkins and 
the Prometheus Myth,” PMLA, 70:58-68, 
March, 1955. 

Gerard Manley Hopkins’ sonnet, “No 

worst, there is none,” was criticized by 

Yvor Winters in the Hudson Review 

(Winter 1949) as “an instance of late 

romantic emotional over-emphasis without 

a statement of the generating concept, of 

the motive, of the nature of the experi- 

ence.” But analysis shows that “the Pro- 
metheus myth constitutes a source for the 

total body of images” and provides “a 

statement of the motive.” (J.R.B.) 


Hussein, Taha, “The Modern Renaissance 





of Arabic Literature,” Books Abroad, 

29:5-18, Winter, 1955. 
Arabic literature was reborn (1920-1930) 
after the intellectuals reexamined polit- 
ical, social, literary and moral forces. The 
essay, critique, novel, short story are new 
genres. This literature assumed the task 
of freeing the modern Arabic mind from 
chains of tradition and the encroachment 
of western materialism. (L.L.) 


Jarrell, Randall, “The Collected Poems of 
Wallace Stevens,” Yale Review, 64:340- 
53, Spring, 1955. 

Stevens’ poetry speaks eloquently of sen- 

sation, reflection, and imagination; the 

work of the later years gives evdence of 

a change in movement and tone, a feel- 

ing of the presence of death. His organ- 

ization is often dialectical, but some- 
times grows out of a kaleidoscopic view 

of a familiar object. (F.L.) 


Jaszi, Andrew O., “Names and Objects in 
Rilke’s Poetry,” New Mexico Quarterly, 
25:63-81, Spring, 1955. 

From the raw material of names and ob- 

jects Rilke believed he could “create an 

enduring and perfect reality ... .” But 
he felt that names hid and destroyed ob- 


jects which he loved, separating being 


and appearance. Art was to transform 
nature in its totality, render it real and 
eternal. His later poetry tinally fuses ob- 
jects and words. (J.L.B.) 


Kern, Edith, “Drama Stripped for Inac- 
tion: Beckett’s Godot,” Yale French 
Studies, 14:41-7, April, 1955. 

Waiting for Godot has no action, plot, 

suspense, or character development. It 

is existential because of its notion of the 
non-existence of God, and the conviction 
of the absurdity anc confusion of the 

universe. (L.L.) 


Kerr, Walter, “Killing Off the Theatre,” 

Harper’s, 210:55-62, April, 1955. 
Playwrights have driven the audience 
away from the “serious” theatre by too 
frequent imitation of two models: Ibsen 
and Chekhov. Both the social problem 
play and the over-sensitive poetic play of 
character emphasis neglect plot. Plays 
which appeal to “universal” audiences 
might achieve universality. (F.L.) 


King, C. D., “Edouard Dujardin and che 
Genesis of the Inner Monologue,” 
French Studies, 9:101-15, April, 1955. 
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His novel, modest in itself, but rich in 
the potential developed by Joyce, was new 
in being a sustained expression of one 
aspect of the literary ideas of the times. 
Dujardin did not explore the vein further 
after writing Les Lauriers sont Coupes. 
(L.L.) 


Knodel, Arthur J., “The Imagery of 
Saint-John Perse’s Neiges,” PMLA, 70:5- 
18, March, 1955. 

Neiges has been neglected in studies of 

Perse. Analysis of its imagery reveals a 

“highly personal idiom,” use of nature 

imagery, and the “centripetal” organiza- 

tion of images (convergence of images 
around a central metaphor) frequent in 

his later work. (J.R.B.) 


Kohler, Dayton, “A Fable: The Novel of 
Myth,” College English, 16:471-478, 
May, 1955. 

“Faulkner’s total effect is one of moral 

symbolism, not history or theological in- 

terpretation.” Through myth he has ex- 
tended his novel, retained symbols of the 
original, renewed the past in the present, 
and found a principle of structure. 
(R.WSS.) 


Lynes, Carlos, Jr., “Adamov or ‘le sens 
littéral’ in the Theatre,” Yale French 
Studies, 14:48-56, April, 1955. 

By “le sens littéral” Adamov means that 

the theatre is an autonomous art and that 

every means available in the theatre must 
be used to bring an action into existence 
in the physical space which the dramatist, 
the director, and the actors have the duty 
and privilege of filling. (L.L.) 


Linn, Rolf N., “Portrait of Two Despots 
by Heinrich Mann,” Germanic Review, 
30:125-34, April, 1955. 

In the two novellas, Auferstehung and 

Der Tyrann, Mann, more clearly than in 

his novels, “. . . delineates his concept of 

the tyrant and reveals the close relation- 

ship of tyranny to decadence.” (J.R.B.) 


Lynskey, Winifred, “The Role of the 
Silver in Nostromo,” Modern Fiction 
Studies, 1:16-21, February, 1955. 

Nostromo is an analysis of the evil power 

in wealth (the silver) and of human re- 

actions to it. The plot “revolves around 
the conditions imposed for the existence 
of the silver mine and for the safety of 
the shipment of ingots. Every character 
in the book, good or evil, submits at last 





to the silver... .” (R.W.S.) 


MacLeish, Archibald, “The Proper Pose 
of Poetry,” Saturday Review, 38:11-12, 
March 5, 1955. 

Poetry, “a movement in time,” is an in- 

tricate pattern of strictly regulated sound 

with illimitably liberated sense, a rela- 
tionship which reconciles the discordant 

Opposites of order and disorder. Poetry 

presents knowledge of the chaotic world 

by imposing upon it a formal order 
which interprets but does not alter chaos. 

(C.P.) 


Marlow, A. N.. “The Earliest Influences 
on A Shropshire Lad,” Review of Eng- 
lish Studies, (New Series), 6:166-73, 
April, 1955. 

Housman’s reading during his schooldays 

seems a source Of his choice of meter and 

subject. Ballads from Herodotus, by Rev. 

J. E. Bode; Sabrina Corolla, a volume of 

English, German, and Italian poems ren- 

dered in Greek and Latin; George Augus- 

tus Simcox’s Poems and Romances, a vol- 
ume with “an atmosphere of lilies and 
languishing”’—all these, known to have 
been read by the young Housman, in- 
fluenced his poetry in form, in idea, or in 
both. (F.L.) 


Martin, F. David, “The Artist, Autobiog- 
graphy, and Thomas Wolfe,” Bucknell 
Review, 5:15-28, March, 1955. 

The “foremost aesthetic problem” for 

Wolfe was “the relation of autobiography 

to art.” Autobiographical material is 

“transformed into the artistically signif- 

icant” not through form but through “in- 

sight. into a hierarchical relationship of 
values.” Wolfe, at the time of his death, 
had almost developed the “insight” neces- 

sary to his epical aims. (J.R.B.) 


Masson, David I., “Wilfred Owen's Free 
Phonetic Patterns: Their Style and 
Function,” Journal of Aesthetics & Crit- 
icism, 13:360-69, March, 1955. 

In Owen’s poetry, the “. . . internal allit- 

erative/assonant patterns with their kin- 

esthetic and musical shapefullness, func- 

tion (like the verbal mythopoeia) as a 

counter-affirmation. They compensate for 

Owen’s discordant half-rhymes . . . sup- 

port the heoric affirmations in his poetry 

. .. form a litany or charm against ‘panic 

and emptiness’.” (L.L.) 


Mayne, Rutherford, “The Ulster Literary 


Theatre,” Dublin Magazine, 31:15-21, 
April-June, 1955. 
This theatre, begun December 8, 1904, 
celebrated its Golden Jubilee last year. 
It has a tradition of fine actors and unique 
plays, with 1904-1909 being a particularly 
rich period in its history. (J.L.B.) 


Moore, Geoffrey, “Dylan Thomas,” Ken- 
yon Review, 17:258-77, Spring, 1955. 
Recognized as a British national poet and 
admired as a poet of affirmation by the 
youngest generation of poets, Thomas 
takes place in the romantic line of poetic 
development by nature of accepting the 
“irrational nature of the poetic imagina- 
tion” and linking Shakespeare's concept of 
imagery with the symbolic use of lan- 

guage. (G.M.P.) 


Naughton, A.E.A., “Claudel, Image-Maker 
and Tconoclast,” French Review, 28:385- 
94. April, 1955. 

In Réflexions et propositions sur le vers 

frangais (1925) Claudel attacked tradi- 

tional French prosody, recommending 
that the poet employ the freer rhythms 
of prose and every-day speech. Claudel’s 
theory and practice helped to break down 
the “formalistic barrier separating poetry 
and prose.” (J.R.B.) 


O’Hara, Frank, “Another Word on Ken- 
neth Koch,” Poetry, 85:349-51, March, 
1955. 

Mr. Koch’s poems have a natural voice, 
they are quick, alert, distinctive, and with- 
in the limited scope of this first volume, 
indicate a potentially impressive variety. 
His technique is opposed to that Academic 
and often turgid development by which 
many young poets gain praise for their 
‘achievement’ . . . .” Koch’s work is close 
to the Cavalier poets, Whitman, Auden, 
Roussel, Péret, Michaux, Queneau, and 
Roethke. (L.L.) 


Oliver, Kenneth, “Islandia Revisited,” 

Pacific Spectator. 9:178-82, Spring, 1955. 
Austin Tappan Wright’s Utopian Islandia 
(1942) was little read. Representing 
Wright’s “total life-quality,” it deserves to 
endure. In this imaginary South Seas sub- 
continent principles prevail over rules, 
and every man’s life is his own artistic 
masterpiece. Love has four components: 
the companiate, sexual, marital, and tradi- 
tional. (J.L.B.) 


Olson, Elder, “The Poetry of Wallace 
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Steves,” English Journal, 44:191-98, 

April, 1955. (Also in College English, 

16:395-402, April, 1955). 
Stevens is not a philosophical poet; never- 
theless he is a poet of ideas having an 
emotional and intellectual dimension. He 
operates chiefly through tremendously 
dramatic images; it is these we must grasp 
if we are to understand his poems. (L.L.) 


Oxenhandler, Neal, “Cocteau: Theatre as 
Parade,” Yale French Studies, 14:71-5, 
April. 1955. 

Cocteau’s work includes important poetry, 

critical manifestoes, and essays. His great- 

est contribution, however, has been to 
theatre arts. His “. . . theories of solitude, 
human liberty, style and spectacle have 
found concrete expression in his plays...” 
(L.L.) 


Pacifici, Sergio, “Alberto Moravia and 
‘The Age of Indifference’,” Symposium, 
8:321-26, Winter, 1954. 

Moravia’s dominant themes are adoles- 

cence, lasciviousness, and _ indifference. 

Gli Indifferenti (1929) dramatized a 

“moral condition” of crisis; indifference 

represents “man’s struggle to find himself 

in a civilization without beliefs.” Lack 
of a moral code explains the “viciousness 
and futility” characterizing Moravia’s fic- 
tion. Only redefinition of our civilization’s 
values can provide one. (J.L.B.) 


Pacifici, Sergio J., “The Fiction of Alberto 
Moravia: Portrait of a Wasteland,” 
Modern Language Quarterly, 16:68-77, 
March, 1955. 

A fresh view of Moravia’s work reveals 

that although his vision is limited his 

work has matured. The Italian middle 
class maintains its indifference because 
love. integrity, and understanding do not 
prevail. It remains to be seen whether 

Moravia will eventually sympathize with 

his imaginative creatures and thus be- 

come a great writer. (G.M.P.) 


Parry, Albert, “D. H. Lawrence Through 
a Marxist Mirror,” Western Review, 
19:85-100, Winter, 1955. 

Since 1932 Lawrence has been attacked by 

the communist critics because they par- 

ticularly dislike his doctrine of the 

“. . . predominance of intuition over in- 

tellect as a tool of knowing the universe 

and learning all about man.” (L.L.) 


Politzer, Heinz, “Prague and the Origins 
of Rainer Maria Rilke, Franz Kafka, and 
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Franz Werfel,” Modern Language 

Quarterly, 16:49-62, March, 1955 
In German literature Prague shows the 
transformation of the motif of the city to 
“the image of human forsakenness,” a 
“symbol of spiritual crisis.” Rilke, Kafka, 
and Werfel revolted against Prague, which 
impressed on them the critical condition 
of modern man in isolation, in a social 
universe empty of God. (G.M.P.) 


Portz, John, “John O’Hara Up to Now,” 
College English, 16:493-99, 516, May, 
1955. 

Appointment in Samarra remains O’Hara’s 

finest piece; the rest of his work has not 

been up to that novel because O’Hara 
avoids the serious artist’s responsibility to 
interpret what he sees and _ reports. 

(R.W.S.) 


Raymond, John, “Strachey’s Eminent Vic- 
torians,” New Statesman and Nation, 
49:545-46, April 16, 1955. 

Like others of the Bloomsbury Group, 

Strachey was vulgar when he pushed his 

sensibility into false sensibility. Re-read- 

ing Eminent Victorians produces delight 
at its wit and satire, exhilaration at its 
prose, exasperation at its falsity, and re- 
vulsion at its “trivial and uncompassionate 
view of human beings and of the human 
predicament.” (J.L.B.) 


Rees, G. O., “Animal Imagery in the 
Novels of Andre Malraux,” French Stud- 
ies, 9:129-42, April, 1955. 

Malraux’s similies as a whole lend them- 

selves to a thematic classification marked 

by striking recurrences. The animal 
imagery elucidates human _ portraiture, 
objects, abstract concepts, and subjective 

impression. (L.L.) 


Richardson, Lyon N., “Arrowsmith: Gen- 
esis, Development, Versions,” American 
Literature, 27:255-44, May, 1955. 

Lewis wrote Arrowsmith with the help of 

Dr. de Kruif, bacteriologist. Before pub- 

lication as a book, it appeared in a cut 

and therefore improved version as a serial 
in Designer and The Woman’s Magazine. 

(R.WS.) 


Ricoeur, Paul, “Sartre’s Lucifer and the 
Lord,” Yale French Studies, 14:85-93, 
April, 1955. 

Although Sartre’s play identifies faith and 

bad faith, it is forceless. Because of the 

confusion which is built up on the stage, 





the play only inflicts suffering upon the 
spectator who aspires to another solution 
that would delimit fraud and faith. (L.L.) 


Saroyan, William, “Twenty Years of 
Writing,” Atlantic Monthly, 195:65-68, 
May, 1955. 

To Saroyan, his writing is profoundly 

realistic and unsentimental, although be- 

ing a human is very sentimental. A true 
writer, a spiritual rebel against temporal 
compulsion, opposes the useless and false 
however deeply established in man’s fable. 

Real freedom of a writer carries the life 

and fable of man nearer to “order, beauty, 

grace and meaning.” (C.P.) 


Schulz, Max F., “The Bellegardes’ Feud 
with Christopher Newman: A Study of 
Henry James’s Revision of The Ameri- 
can,” American Literature, 27:42-55, 
March, 1955. 

Henry James’ method of revision in The 

American was to tone down the cold cal- 

culating quality in the Bellegardes and 

to play up their hatred for Newman, 
while enlarging the qualities in Newman 
that made him unbearable to the Belle- 

gardes. (R.W.S.) 

Spilka, Mark, 


“The Floral Pattern in 


Sons and Lovers,” New Mexico Quarter- 
ly, 25:44-56, Spring, 1955. 
In Lawrence’s work symbols “seem to ex- 
press some vital relationship between man 
and nature.” This novel’s most important 
“vital forces” are flowers. The characters 
are judged “by their relations with them.” 


Miriam: unhealthy spirituality; Mrs. 
Morel: vitality, animation; Clara: barren- 
ness then fertility; Paul: life and emotion- 
al vitality. (J.L.B.) 


Spilka, Mark, “Was D. H. Lawrence a 
Symbolist?” Accent, 15:49-60, Winter, 
1955. 

“It seems wrong to speak too readily about 

Lawrence, the symbolist, or even to be 

led astray by the suggestive nature of his 

language, or by the use in his novels of 
dominant symbols like the symbole lit- 

téraire . . . . Lawrence is essentially a 

ritualist; his symbols function through the 

larger pattern of the ritual, and . . . they 
also function at a different level of lan- 
guage, and for different ends, than the 

symbole littéraire.” (1..L.) 


Starr, William T., “Romain Rolland and 
Some Italian Contemporaries,” Sym- 
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posium, 8:273-86, Winter, i954. 

Italy “played a very important part” in 
Rolland’s “artistic formation.” He ad- 
mired his friend D’Annunzio’s intense 
emotion, energy, and sincerity, felt him a 
true serious poet. Rolland admired Gio- 
vanni Papini’s rejection of the vulgarity, 
falsehood, and baseness of the times. Most 
sympathetic was Croce, brother intellec- 
tual, truth seeker, fighter against Barbar- 
ism. (J-L.B.) 


Steinberg, A. H. “Fitzgerald’s Portrait of 
a Psychiatrist,” University of Kansas 
City Review, 21:219-222, Spring, 1954. 

In Tender Is the Night Fitzgerald portrays 

Dick Divers as believing the greatest vir- 

tue to be hardness. This he demands of 

his patients and of himself, yet because 
of his superficial knowledge of both 
himself and his profession, he is defeated 
because he is actually softer than his 
patients. But Fitzgerald does not accept 
completely this psychology at face value, 
for he questions the why of the failure 
of the resplendent Dick. (A.W.) 


Tedlock, E. W., Jr., “Kafka’s Imitation of 
David Copperfield,” Comparative Lit- 
erature, 7:52-62, Winter, 1955. 

As he notes in his diary, Kafka imitates 

David Copperfield in five specific things: 

the trunk story, Steerforth, Dora Spenlow, 

“the menial labor,” and “the dirty 

houses.” The imitation, not literal but 

through “the technique of the grotesque,” 
comes rather from Kafka’s feeling for 

Dickens’s_ sensibility and imagination. 

(G.M.P.) 


Untermeyer, Louis, “The Muse Still Lures 
a Lively and Diverse Band,” Saturday 
Review, 38:23-25, May 7, 1955. 

Recent American and British poetry 

shows a determined experiment, an inter- 

play of private and public meaning, an 
emphasis on intellect and clinical detach- 
ment rather than on sentiment and in- 
tense feeling. It tends toward sensibility, 
intricate imagery, concentration on tim- 
bres, structural emphasis, and intensive 
studies of texture. (C.P.) 


Virtanen, Reino, “‘La Cambre’ and 
Louis Lambert: a Brief Comparison,” 
Symposium, 8:327-30, Winter, 1954. 

There are parallels between Balzac’s nov- 

elette and Sartre’s short story. In both 

the heroine “continues to cherish her lover 
after he loses his sanity.” But “Louis 





Lambert is an expression of Sweden- 
borgian spiritualism, whereas ‘La Cham- 
bre’ is a phenomenological study of insan- 
ity.” Sartre is more credible; Balzac, more 
original. (J.L.B.) 


Watts, Harold H., “Robert Frost and the 
Interrupted Dialogue,” American Lit- 
erature, 27:69-87, March, 1955. 

Frost’s earlier poetry is a dialogue between 

“Robert Frost himself and the entity 

which we call nature or process.” This 

“man-process” dialogue has been inter- 

rupted lately by a ‘man-society” dialogue 

which “displays Frost . . . as a less apt and 
flexible observer; he learns less from hu- 
man society than he did from process.” 

(R.WSS.) 


Wedgwood, C. V., “Trevelyan Casts a 
Lengthening Shadow,” Saturday Review, 
38:33-38, May 7, 1955. 

In America and England, modern biog- 

raphy and history fuse learning and lit- 

erature and have lowered the barrier be- 
tween the academic and the non-academic 
historian. The main achievement today 
is the establishment of history and biog- 
raphy as a legitimate branch of literature 
and of distinguished prose, but it still 


lacks the daring vision of the poet. (C.P.) 


Willingham, John R., ““Three Songs’ of 
Hart Crane’s The Bridge: A Reconsid- 
eration,” American Literature, 27:62-68, 
March, 1955. 

The “Three Songs” are not inorganic or 

inappropriately placed, but provide a 

bridge between the American worlds of 

Pocahontas and of Dickinson, Duncan and 

Hart Crane. (R.W.S.) 


Willison, Ian, “Orwell’s Bad Good Books,” 
Twentieth Century, 157: 354-66, April, 
1955. 

Nineteen Eighty-Four depicts the “. . . 

superiority of the public world . . . and 

the utter dereliction of the private con- 
sciousness.” There is no “dramatic ten- 


sion” between the individual and the 
public world because the “hero” must 
capitulate to the “controlled insanity” of 
the public point of view. (J.R.B.) 


Wills, John Howard, “Adam, Axel and 
‘Il Conde,’” Modern Fiction Studies, 
1:22-25, February. 1955. 

There is a double allegory in “Il Conde,” 

one an Expulsion from Eden allegory 

(Adam), and the other “the Ivory Tower 

myth of the fin de siecle” (Axel). 

(R.WS.) 


Wister, Fanny Kemble, “Owen Wister’s 
West, the Unpublished Journals,” At- 
lantic Monthly, 195:30-35, May, 1955. 

Wister’s The Virginian, the first romantic 

western in America, set the fictional tradi- 

tion of the West and created the master 
pattern that thousands of westerns have 

been modeled on. The cowboy hero, a 

handsome gentleman with humanity and 

a sense of humor, defends justice, his 

girl’s honor, and shoots it out with the 

villain. (C.P.) 


Wright, Celeste T., “Genesis of a Short 
Story,” Philological Quarterly, 34:91-96, 
January, 1955. 

Mansfield’s journal, letters, and _ scrap- 

book clearly indicate that in The Fly 

the boss represents her selfish father and 

a cruel Jehovah. The fly represents Kath- 

erine. (L.L.) 


Wright, Walter F., ‘“The Truth of My 
Own Sensations,’ ” Modern Fiction Stud- 
ies, 1:26-29, February, 1955. 

Conrad reconciles the antithesis between 

creation and communication, between 

uniqueness and universality, by writing 

“with a conscientious regard for the truth 

of my own sensations,” but yet creating 

that which “must resemble something al- 
ready familiar to the experience, the 
thoughts and the sensations” of the reader. 

(R.W.S.) 





HART CRANE: A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


H. D. ROWE 


This work is respectfully dedicated to 


Professor Jac 


PREFATORY NOTE 


In compiling this bibliography, I 
have been guided by the hope that it 
will prove useful to people who wish 
to study Hart Crane and his work. I 
have listed the initial publication of 
each item written by Crane, and sub- 
sequent publications insofar as they 
have seemed to me to be significant, 
Since it has been impossible to obtain 
copies of certain editions issued before 
the poet’s death, the work is at times 
incomplete in its descriptions. How- 
ever, enough information is presented, 
in each case, for the student to take 
up the search from that point. 

The secondary material covers a per- 
iod extending through June, 1954. 
Although it cannot be claimed to be 
entirely complete, it does, I think, 
cover the major critical commepstipon 
Crane’s work and certainly provides a 
fair sampling of such comment. 

Many libraries and __ publishing 
houses have been helpful for material 
and information; the bibliography 
notes their names in giving the pub- 
lishing data. I wish to express thanks 
to those who have been especially help- 
ful: Jack R. Brown, Malcolm Cowley, 
Allen Tate, Brom Weber, John Birss, 
Dexter Martin, Gorham B. Munson, 
Rosa V. Oliver, Russell S. Dozer, John 
G. Beuhler, Louis B. Jennings, Rob- 
ert Sechler, and Anne Sutherland. 

In addition I wish to thank Mr. 
Alan Swallow who called to my at- 
tention certain errors, and whose in- 
terest in this work made possible its 
publication. 

H. D. Rowe 
Gainsville, Florida 
December, 1954 


Richard Brown. 


1 BOOKS BY HART CRANE 


A White Buildings [1926] 

First edition: 

WHITE BUILDINGS: Poems by 

Hart Crane/ with a forward by Allen 

Tate/ BONI & LIVERIGHT, 1926 
[xx], 59 pp. 19x12 cm. $2.00. Blue 
cloth lettered horizontally on spine; 
end papers. Published in November, 
1926. Number of copies unknown. 
Contents: Introduction—Legend — 
Black Tambourine—Emblems_ of 
Conduct—My Grandmother’s Love 
Letters—Sunday Morning Apples— 
Praise for an Urn—Garden Abstract 
—Stark Major—Chaplinesque — Pas- 
torale—In Shadow—The Fernery— 
North Labrador—Repose of Rivers— 
Paraphrase—Possessions — Lachrymae 
Christi—Passage—The Wine Menag- 
erie—Recitative—For the Marriage of 
Faustus and Helen—At Melville's 
Tomb—Voyages I, II, II, IV, V, VI. 
First and only edition. 

B The Bridge [1930] 

1. First edition: 

THE BRIDGE/ A POEM/ by/ 

HART CRANE/ With Three Photo- 

graphs/ by/ Walker Evans/ The Black 

Sun Press/ Rue Cardinale/ Paris/ 

MCMXXX 
2 blank leaves, 1 leaf, [98] pp., 2 
blank leaves. 2614x22 cm. Holland 
Paper $10.00; Japanese Vellum 
$20.00. Holland Paper or Japanese 
Vellum folded over blanks, sewn, 
lettered in red and black on front 
board and spine; cellophane dust- 
wrapper; cardboard slip-case. 
Colophon p. [97]: This First Edition 
of The Bridge by Hart Crane/ with 
three photographs by Walker Evans/ 
printed for Harry and Caresse Cros- 
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by in/ hand-set Dorique type at their 
Black Sun/ Press, Paris (Maitre- 
Imprimeur Lescaret) / is limited to 
200 numbered/ copies on Holland 
Paper, 50 numbered copies/ on Jap- 
anese Vellum signed by the author, 
25/ review copies hors commerce 
and 8 special/ copies marked A to 
H./ (number of copy) / For sale at 
the Bookshop of Harry F. Marks/ 
31 West 47 Street New York 
Contents: To Brooklyn Bridge—Ave 
Maria—Powhatan’s Daughter— (The 
Harbor Dawn—Van Winkle—The 
River—The Dance—Indiana) —Cutty 
Sark—Cape Hatteras—Three Songs 
(Southern Cross—National Winter 
Garden—Virginia) —Quaker Hill — 
The Tunnel—Atlantis. Three photo- 
graphs inserted between pages 6 and 
7, 50 and 51, 94 and 95. 

288 copies published in January, 
1930. 


2. Second edition: 
(London: Edward Goldston & Son, 
Ltd., 1930), Q, 42s. Limited edition 
with three photographs by Walker 
Evans. 

I was not able to see a copy of this 
publication. The publisher was con- 
tacted but could supply only the in- 
formation given above. I know of 
no library or individual who owns a 
copy. 

3. First American edition: 

THE/ BRIDGE/ A Poem By/ HART 

CRANE/ New York/ Horace Liveright 
2 blank leaves, 1 leaf, [6]-82 pp., 2 
blank leaves. 22x1514 cm. $2.50. 
Blue cloth lettered in gold on front 
board and spine; end papers. Blue 
and white dust-wrapper with illlus- 
tration of Brooklyn Bridge. Pub- 
lished in October, 1930. Number of 
copies unknown. 
Contents: The titles of the poems 
and sub-titles are the same as those 
of the first edition but there are 
numerous textual changes, usually 
consisting of the substituting of one 
word in a line. Instead of three 
photographs as in the first edition 
there is one by Walker Evans preced- 
ing page |. First and only American 
edition. 

C Collected Poems [1933] 

1. First Edition: 

THE COLLECTED POEMS/ OF/ 


HART CRANE/ EDITED WITH/ 
AN INTRODUCTION BY/ WALDO 


FRANK/ LIVERIGHT PUBLISH- 


ING CORPORATION/ NEW YORK 
[vi]-xxiv, [2]-179 pp. 1 blank page, 
1 blank leaf. 2114x14 cm. $2.50. 
Orange cloth lettered in gold on 
front board and spine; end papers. 
Published in May, 1933. 50 copies 
were bound in a special cloth bind- 
ing for presentation. Total number 
of copies unknown. 

Contents: Reproduction of a portrait 
of Crane by David Alfaro Sequeiros 
—Editor’s Note—Introduction—The 
Bridge (1930, the exact text of the 
first American edition) — White 
Buildings (1926)—Key West: An 
Island Sheaf (Key West—O Carib 
Isle! — The Mango Tree — Island 
Quarry—The Mermen—The Idiot— 
A Name for All—Royal Palm—The 
Air Plant—Imperator Victus—The 
Hurricane — Bacardi Spreads the 
Eagle’s Wings—And Bees of Paradise 
—To Emily Dickinson — Moment 
Fugue—To the Cloud Juggler—By 
Nilus Once I Knew . . .—To Shake- 
speare—The Broken Tower—The 
Phantom Bark—March—Old Song) 
—Uncollected Poems (A Traveler 
Born—Enrich My Resignation—The 
Sad Indian — The Circumstance — 
The Visible the Untrue—Reliquary 
—Purgatorio—Havana Rose—Reply— 
A Postcript—Eternity—The Return) 
—Early Poems (The Hive—Annun- 
ciations—The Bathers—Modern Craft 
—Carrier Lett er—October-Novem- 
ber—Fear — Postscript — To Potapo- 
vitch—Forgetfulness) —Modern Poet- 
ry: An Essay. 

Reprint: In July, 1946, Liveright 
issued a reprint under the Black and 
Gold Library reprints. This was 
printed from the same plates and 
issued with the Black and Gold 
Library Binding with a yellow dust- 
wrapper. Liveright $2.40, Smithers 
$3.00. Number of copies unknown. 
. Second edition: 

(London: Boriswood, 1938), O, 167 
pp. 7s 6d. Edited with an introduc- 
tion by Waldo Frank. I have not 
been able to see a copy of this pub- 
lication, but Mr. John Birss of 162 
Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, New 
York, who owns a copy assures me 





that it is of a complete fresh setting 
of type. I have assumed that the 
contents are the same as those of the 
first edition. Number of copies un- 
known. 
D Two Letters [1934] 
First edition: 
(Brooklyn Heights, New York: Mil- 
let, 1934), A folder of four pages, 
fifty copies privately printed. I have 
not been able to see a copy of this 
a The two copies that I 
now exist are owned by Mr. John 
Birss and the British Museum. Mr. 
Brom Weber who edited Crane’s 
letters wrote me that this folder con- 
tained two letters from Crane to 
Samuel Loveman, one of which is 
included in his edition of Crane’s 
Letters—letter No. 400. 
E The Letters of Hart Crane [1952] 
First edition: 
THE LETTERS OF/ HART 
CRANE/ 1916-1932/ Edited by Brom 
Weber/ The imaged word, it is, that 
holds/ Hushed willows anchored in its 
glow./ It is the unbetrayable reply/ 
Whose accent no farewell can know/ 
Hermitage House New York. 
[iv]-xvii, [2]-426 pp. 2 blank leaves. 
21x14 cm. $5.00. Black cloth let- 
tered in gold on spine; end papers. 
Black dust-wrapper printed in yellow 
with a portrait of Crane. Published 
in 1958. Number of copies un- 
known. 
Contents: Photograph of Crane by 
H. W. Minns—Pretace--Chronology 
—a selection of 405 letters—List of 
correspondents—index. 
e {iv}, Copyright, 1952, By Brom 
eber/ all rights reserved/ First 
edition. p. 121, letter 132, the head- 
ing, 132: To Gorham Munson, is 
upside down. 


I! INDIVIDUAL POEMS 


1, AGAIN. 
Dial, LXXX (May, 1926) , 370. 
The Braithwaite Anthology, 
1926. 
See also THE WINE MEN- 
AGERIE. AGAIN later be- 
came a part of this longer 


m. 
2. air PLANT, THE. 


Dial, LXXXIV_ (February, 
1928), 140. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. AMERICA’S PLUTONIC 


ECSTASIES. 
S4N, January, 1923. 
Brom Weber’s Hart Crane, 
1948, pp. 390-391. 


. AND BEES OF PARADISE. 


New Republic, LXXIV (Feb- 
ruary 15, 1933), 15. 

Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. ANNUNCIATIONS. 


Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. AT MELVILLE’S TOMB. 


The Calendar (London) , 1926. 
Poetry, XXIX (October, 1926) , 
25 


White Buildings, November, 
1926. 

Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. ATLANTIS. 


The Bridge, 1930, 3 editions. 
Collected Poems, 1938, 1938 
and 1946. 
Brom Weber’s Hart Crane, 
1948, pp. 425-440. 
Mr. Weber reprints the 
poem together with work- 
sheets showing its develop- 
ment. 


. AVE MARIA. 


The American Caravan, 1927, 
pp. 804-806. 

The Bridge, 1930, 3 editions. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. BACARDI SPREADS THE 


EAGLE’S WINGS. 
Contempo, II (July 5, 1932), 4. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. BATHERS, THE. 


The Pagan, December, 1917. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. BELLE ISLE. 


Brom Weber’s Hart Crane, 
1948, p. ~~ os 
Mr. Weber prints this poem 
from the MS. Mr. Philip 
Horton in his Hart Crane 
at p. 141 states that this 
poem later became VOY- 





AGES I in a much altered 
form. 

12. BLACK TAMBOURINE. 

The Double Dealer, I (June, 
1921), 282. 

White Buildings, 1926. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 

13. BRIDGE OF ESTADOR, THE. 
Brom Weber's Hart Crane, 
1948, p. 385. 

Mr. Weber prints this poem 
from the MS and dates it 
April, 1921. It is sub-titled 
A IMPROMPTU, AES- 
THETIC TIRADE. Mr. 
Philip Horton in his Hart 
Crane at p. 96 shows how 
this poem was broken up 
and several of its lines used 
in later poems. 

. BROKEN TOWER, THE. 
New Republic, LXXI (June 8, 
1932), p. 91. 
Collected Poems, 
and 1946. 


1933, 1938 


. BY NILUS ONCE I KNEW .... 


Poetry, XLI (January, 1933), 
184. 
In this first publication the 


m was 
NILUS ONCE. 
Collected Poems, 
and 1946. 
. C33. 
Bruno’s Weekly, September 23, 
1916. 
This is Hart Crane’s first 
published poem. 

The title refers to Oscar 
Wilde’s prison number. 
Brom Weber’s Hart Crane, 

1948, p. 381. 

. CAPE HATTERAS. 

Saturday Review of Literature, 
VI (March 15, 1930), 821-822. 
The Bridge, 1930, 3 editions. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 

. CARMEN DE BOHEME. 
Bruno’s Bohemia, March, 1918. 
Brom Weber’s Hart Crane, 
1948, pp. 382-383. 

. CARRIER LETTER. 
Collected Poems, 
and 1946. 

. CHANSON. 
Aesthete, February, 1925. 


entitled BY 


1933, 1938 


1933, 1938 


Brom Weber’s Hart 
1948, p. 395. 

. CHAPLINESQUE. 
Gargoyle, December, 1921. 
White Buildings, 1926. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 
and 1946. 

. CHILDREN DANCING. 
Brom Weber’s Hart Crane, 
1948, p. 393. 

Mr. Weber prints this poem 
from the MS and dates it 
April, 1923. 

. CIRCUMSTANCE, THE. 
Poetry, XLI (January, 1933), 
179. 

Collected Poems, 
and 1946. 

. CUTTY SARK. 
Transition No. 3, June, 1927, 
pp. 116-119. 

Poetry, XXXI (October, 1927), 
27-31. 

The Bridge, 1930, 3 editions. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938, 
and 1946. 

5. DANCE, THE. 
Dial, WLXXXIII 
1927), 329-332. 

In this first publication the 
the poem was published un- 
der the title POWHATAN’S 
DAUGHTER. POW- 
HATAN’S DAUGHTER 
was later used as a title of 
the second section of The 
Bridge. Under this title in 
The Bridge are grouped the 
poems,, HARBOR DAWN, 
VAN WINKLE, THE RIV- 
ER, THE DANCE and IN- 
DIANA. I have listed these 
ms in their proper places. 
Breithwaite Autheliae, 928. 
Here again the poem 
which was later called THE 
DANCE was published un- 
der the title POWHATAN’S 
DAUGHTER. 
The Bridge, 1930, 3 editions. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938, 
and 1946. 

26. EAST OF YUCATAN. 
Transition No. 9, December, 
1927, pp- 131-136. 

This is not the title of a par- 
ticular m but a title un- 
der which the following 


Crane, 


1938 


1933, 


1938 


(October, 








27. 


28. 


30. 


31. 


$2. 


33. 


34. FEAR 


poems were grouped and 
published this one time: 


ISLAND QUARRY, ROY- 
AL PALM, OVERHEARD, 
EL IDIOTA and THE 
HOUR. These poems and 
their subsequent _ publica- 
tions are listed in their 
poem places. To my know- 
edge Crane never used this 
group title again. 
ECHOES. 
The Pagan, October-Novem- 
ber, 1917. 
Brom Weber’s Hart 
1948, pp. 381-382. 
ELDORADO. 
Poetry, XXXVI (April, 1930), 
13-15. 
This poem later became IN- 
DIANA with no changes ex- 
cept title. See INDIANA for 
subsequent publications. 
EMBLEMS OF CONDUCT. 
White Buildings, 1926. 


Crane, 


Collected Poems, 1933, 1938, 
1946. 
This is the poem about 


which there has been a con- 
troversy over whether Crane 
plagiarized the little known 
poet, Samuel Greenberg. 
ENRICH MY RESIGNATION. 
Literary Digest, CXV (January 
21, 1933), 38. 
Poetry, XLI (January, 1933), 
186. 
Collected Poems, 
and 1946, 


EPISODE OF HANDS. 
Brom Weber’s Hart 
1948, p. 384. 

Mr. Weber prints this poem 
from the MS and dates it 
April, 1920. 

ETERNITY. 

New Republic, LXXIV_ (Feb- 
ruary 15, 1933), 15-16. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 
and 1946. 

EUCLID AVENUE. 
Brom Weber’s Hart 
1948, pp. 392-393. 

Mr. Weber prints this poem 
the MS and dates it Feb- 

ruary, 1923. 


1933, 1938 


Crane, 


1938 


Crane- 


98 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


Collected Poems, 
and 1946. 


1933, 1938 


. FERNERY, THE. 


White Buildings, 1926. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 
and 1946. 

FORGETFULNESS. 
Collected Poems, 
and 1946. 

FOR THE MARRIAGE OF 

FAUSTUS AND HELEN. 
Broom, IV (January, 1923), 
131-132. 

This first publication was 
under the title THE 
SPRINGS OF GUILTY 
SONG and included only the 
last part of what later be- 
came FOR THE MAR- 
RIAGE OF FAUSTUS AND 
HELEN. 
Secession No. 7, Winter, 1924, 
pp. 1-4. 
First publication of the com- 
plete poem. 
White Buildings, 1926. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 
and 1946. 

GARDEN ABSTRACT. 
The Little Review, VII (Sep- 
tember-December, 1920), 78. 
White Buildings, 1926. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 
and 1946. 

GREAT WESTERN PLAINS, 

THE. 

Gargoyle, August, 1922. 
Brom Weber’s Hart 
1948, pp. 389-390. 

HARBOR DAWN. 
Transition No. 3, June, 1927, 
pp. 120-121. 

The Bridge, 1930, 3 editions. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 

HAVANA ROSE. 

Poetry, XLI (January, 1933), 
180-182. 

Collected Poems, 1938 
and 1946. 


1938 


1933, 1938 


1938 


1938 


Crane, 


1933, 


. HIVE, THE. 


The Pagan, I (March, 1917), 
36. 


Collected Poems, 1933. 

Philip Horton’s Hart Crane, 
1937, p. 48. 
Collected Poems, 
1946. 


1938 and 


43 


44 


4! 


cn 


t‘-_- 


. HOUR, THE 


Transition No. 9, December, 
1927, p. 136. : 

. HURRICANE, THE. 

New Republic. LXVII (June 
29, 1931), 277. 

Collected Poems, 1933. 
Scholastic, XXVI (March 16, 
1985), 11. 

Collected Poems, 1938 and 
1946. 


. IDIOT, THE. 


Transition No. 9, December, 
1927, p. 135. 
This first publication was 
under the title EL IDIOTA. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. IDIOTA, EL. 


See THE IDIOT above. 


. IMPERATOR VICTUS. 


Poetry, XLI (January, 1933), 
180. 

Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. IN A COURT. 


Literary America, I (Septem- 
ber, 1934), 14. 

Brom Weber’s Hart Crane, 
1948, p. 397. 


49. IN SHADOW. 


The Little Review, December, 
1917, p. 50. 

White Buildings, 1926. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. INDIANA. 


Poetry, XXXVI (April, 1930) , 
13-15. 

See also ELDORADO. 
The Bridge, 1930, 3 editions. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. INTERIOR. 


The Modernist, November, 
1919. 
Brom Weber’s Hart Crane, 
1948, p. 383. 
INTERLUDIUM. 
1924, July, 1924. 
Brom Weber’s Hart Crane, 
1948, pp. 393-394. 
Mr. Weber also prints an 
earlier version of this poem 
taken from the MS. 
. ISLAND QUARRY. 
Transition No. 9, December, 
1927, p. 132. 


: po 
. LENSES. 


Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. KEY WEST. 


Collected Poems, 1933, 1938, 
and 1946. 
KEY WEST. AN ISLAND 


" SHEAF. 


This is the title of a MS pre- 
pared for publication by 
Crane shortly before his 
death. It received no sep- 
arate publication but was in- 
included in Collected Poems. 
KEY WEST, above, is the 
first of the twenty-two poems 
in this group. 


. KIDD’S COVE. 


See O CARIB ISLE below. 
This was the title of O 
CARIB ISLE while in MS. 
Mr. Brom Weber states in 
his Hart Crane that it was 
published in both Poetry and 
Transition under this title. 
He is mistaken. It was never 
published under this title. 


. LACHRYMAE CHRISTI. 


The Fugitive, IV .(December, 
1925), 102-103. 

White Buildings, 1926. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. LEGEND. 


The Fugitive, IV (September, 
1925), 77. 

White Buildings, 1926. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. LEGENDE. 


The Modernist, November, 

1919: © 

Brom Weber’s Hart Crane, 

1948, pp. 383-384. 

LEGEND and LEGENDE 

are two entirely different 
ems. 


Brom Weber’s Hart Crane, 
1948, p. 396. 
Mr. Weber prints this poem 
from the MS but gives no 
date of composition. 


91. LOCUTIONS DES PIERROTS. 


The Double Dealer, May, 1922. 
Brom Weber’s Hart Crane, 
1948, pp. 388-389. 

Sewanee Review, LVIII (July- 
September, 1950) , 439-449. 





This is a translation made 
by Hart Crane from the 
French of Jules Laforgue. 


- MANGO TREE, THE. 


Transition No. 18, Fall, 1929, 
p- 95. 

Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. MARCH. 


Larus: The Celestial Visitor, I 
(March, 1927), 14. 

Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. MASTERS, THE. 


Brom Weber’s Hart Crane, 
1948, p. 399. 
Mr. Weber prints this poem 
from the MS but gives no 
date of composition. 


. MERMEN, THE. 


Dial, LXXXV_ (September, 
1928), 230. 

The Braithwaite Anthology, 
1929. 

Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


16. MIRROR OF NARCISSUS. 


Brom Weber’s Hart Crane, 
1948, p. 399. 
Mr. Weber prints this poem 
from the MS but gives no 
date of composition. 


- MODERN CRAFT. 


The Pagan, January, 1918. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


8. MOMENT FUGUE. 


Transition No. 15, February, 
1929, p. 102. 

Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


- MY GRANDMOTHER’S LOVE 


LETTERS. 
Dial, LXVIII (April, 1920) , 
457. 
White Buildings, 1926. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


70. NAME FOR ALL, A. 


Dial, UXXXVI (April, 1929), 
297. 

Braithwaite Anthology, 1929. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. NATIONAL WINTER 


GARDEN. 
The Calendar (London) , 1927. 
The Bridge, 1930, 3 editions. 
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Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. NORTH LABRADOR. 


White Buildings, 1926. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. O CARIB ISLE. 


Transition No. 1, April, 1927, 
p- 101. 
Poetry, XXXI (October, 1927) , 
27-31. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 

also KIDD’S COVE 

above. 


. OCTOBER-NOVEMBER. 


The Pagan, I (November, 
1916), 33. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. OLD SONG. 


New Republic, LI (August 10, 
1927) , 309. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


5. OVERHEARD. 


Transition No. 9, December, 
1927, p. 134. 


. OYSTER. 


Brom Weber’s Hart Crane, 
1948, p. 400. 
Mr. Weber prints this poem 
from the MS but gives no 
date of composition. 


. PARAPHRASE. 


The Fugitive, 1V (September, 
1925), 78. 

White Buildings, 1926. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. PASSAGE. 


The Calendar (London) , 1926. 
White Buildings, 1926. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. PASTORALE. 


Dial, LXXI (October, 1921), 
422. 

White Buildings, 1926. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. PERSUASION, A. 


The Measure, October, 1921. 
Brom Weber’s Hart Crane, 
1948, pp. 387-388. 


32. PHANTOM BARK. 


Literary Digest, CXV (January 
21, 1933), 38. 





Poetry, XLI (January, 1933), 
185. 


Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. PILLAR AND THE POST, 


THE. 
Brom Weber’s Hart Crane, 
1948, p. 398. 
Mr. Weber prints this poem 
from the MS but gives no 
date of composition. 


. PLACEMENT, A. 


Brom Weber's Hart Crane, 
1948, pp. 399-400. 
Mr. Weber prints this poem 
from the MS but gives no 
date of composition. 


- PORPHYRO IN AKRON. 


The Double Dealer, August- 
September, 1921. 
Brom Weber’s Hart Crane, 
1948, pp. 386-387. 


. POSSESSIONS. 


The Little Review, Spring, 
1924, pp. 18-19. 

White Buildings, 1926. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


- POSTER. 


Secession No. 4, January, 1923, 
p- 20. 
See also VOYAGES below. 
This m later became 
VOYAGES I in White Build- 
ings. 


. POSTSCRIPT. 


Literary Digest, CXV (January 
21, 1983), 58. 

Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. POSTSCRIPT, A. 


Poetry, XLI (January, 1933), 
185-186. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 
POSTSCRIPT and A POST- 
SCRIPT are two entirely 
different poems. 


- POWHATAN’S DAUGHTER. 


This is the title of the sec- 
ond section of The Bridge 
under which are grouped 
HARBOR DAWN, VAN 
WINKLE, THE. RIVER, 
THE DANCE and _IN- 
DIANA. Also, see THE 
DANCE above. 
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- PRAISE FOR AN URN. 


Dial, LXXII (June, 1922), 
606. 

Braithewaite Anthology, 1922. 
The Calendar (London) , 1926. 
White Buildings, 1926. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. PURGATORIO. 


Poetry, XLI (January, 1933), 
178. 

Collected Poems, 1933, 1938, 
and 1946. 


. QUAKER HILL. 


The Bridge, 1930, 3 editions. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. RECITATIVE. 


The Little Review, Spring, 
1924, p. 19. 

White Buildings, 1926. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. RELIQUARY. 


Poetry, XLI (January, 1933), 
172: 

Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. REPLY. 


Poetry, XLI (January, 1933), 
183-184. 

Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


-. REPOSE OF RIVERS. 


Dial, LXXXI (September, 
1926), 204. 

White Buildings, 1926. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. RETURN, THE. 


New Republic, LXXIV (Feb- 
ruary 15, 1933), 16. 

Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. RIVER, THE. 


The Second American Caravan, 
1928, pp. 113-118. 

The Bridge, 1930, 3 editions. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. ROYAL PALM. 


Transition No. 9, December, 
1927, p. 133. 

Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. SAD INDIAN, THE. 


Poetry, XLI (January, 1933), 
182. 





Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


102. SONNET. 


Brom Weber's Hart Crane, 
1948, p. 395. 
Mr. Weber prints this poem 
from the MS and dates it 
April, 1924. Mr. Philip 
Horton states in his Hart 
Crane at page 168 that this 
m later was revised and 
ecame VOYAGES III in 
White Buildings. 


. SOUTHERN CROSS. 


The Calendar (London) , 1927. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


4. SPRINGS OF GUILTY SONG, 


THE. 
See FOR THE MARRIAGE 
OF FAUSTUS AND HEL- 
EN above. 


. STARK MAJOR. 


The Fugitive, II (August, 
1923), 120. 

White Buildings, 1926. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. SUNDAY MORNING APPLES. 


White Buildings, 1926. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. THREE SONGS. 


The Calendar (London) , 1927. 
The Bridge, 1930, 3 editions. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 
Strictly speaking THREE 
SONGS is the title under 
which are grouped SOUTH- 
ERN CROSS, NATIONAL 
WINTER GARDEN and 
VIRGINIA which make up 
section five of The Bridge. 


108. TO BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 


Dial, LXXXII (June, 1927), 
489-490. 
The Bridge, 1930, 3 editions. 
Poetry, XXXVII (November, 
1930) , 108-109. 
Published here together with 
an announcement of the 
award of the: Helen Haire 
Levinson Prize of $200.00 to 
Hart Crane for The Bridge. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 
Art News Annual, 1948. 
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. TO EMILY DICKINSON. 


Nation, CXXIV (June 29, 
1927), 718. 
Braithewaite Anthology, 1927. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. TO LIBERTY. 


Brom Weber's Hart Crane, 
1948, pp. 396-397. 
Mr. Weber prints this poem 
from the MS but gives no 
date of composition. 


. TO POTAPOVITCH. 


Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. TO SHAKESPEARE. 


New Republic, LXXIV (April 
5, 1983), 212. 

Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. TO THE CLOUD JUGGLER, 


IN MEMORIAM: HARRY 
CROSBY. 
Transition Nos. 19-20, Spring- 
Summer, 1929, p. 223. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. TO THE EMPRESS 


JOSEPHINE’S STATUE. 
Brom Weber’s Hart Crane, 
1948, pp. 398-399. 
Mr. Weber printst his poem 
from the MS but gives no 
date of composition. 


. TRAVELER BORN, A. 


New Republic, LXXIV (Feb- 
ruary 15, 1933), 16. 

Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


. TUNNEL, THE. 


The Criterion (London), VI 
(November, 1927), 398-402. 
The Bridge, 1930, 3 editions. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 


117. URN, THE. 


Poetry, XLI (January, 1933), 

177-186. 

THE URN is the title under 
which the following poems 
were grouped for this one 
particular publication: 
RELIQUARY, PURGA- 
TORIO, CIRCUM- 
STANCE, IMPERATOR 
VICTUS, HAVANA ROSE, 
SAD INDIAN, THE VIS- 
IBLE THE UNTRUE, RE- 





PLY, BY NILUS ONCE, 
PHANTOM BARK, POST- 
POSTSCRIPT, and_ EN- 
RICH MY RESIGNATION. 
The title was never used by 
Crane excepting this one 
time. The poems in this 
group are listed in their 
roper places. 

. VAN WINKLE. 

Transition No. 7, October, 
1927, pp. 128-129. 

The Bridge, 1930, 3 editions. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 

. VISIBLE THE UNTRUE, THE. 
Poetry, XLI (January, 1933), 
182-183. 

Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 

. VIRGINIA. 

The Calendar (London) , 1927. 
The Bridge, 1930, 3 editions. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 

. VOYAGES I, II, III, IV, V, VI. 
The Little Review, Spring, 
1926, pp. 13-15. 

This publication included 

only I, II, III, and IV. 
White Buildings, 1926. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 

Also, see POSTER and 

BELLE ISLE above. 

. WINE MENAGERIE, THE 
White Buildings, 1926. 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938 
and 1946. 

Also, see AGAIN, above. 


Il] INDIVIDUAL PROSE 
PUBLICATIONS 


A. REVIEWS: 

1. “Eight More Harvard Poets.” 
S4N, March-April, 1923. 
Twice A Year, Double Num- 
ber-XII-XIII, 1945. 
Brom Weber's Hart Crane, 
1948, pp. 411-413. 

2. “The Ghetto and Other Poems 

by Lola Ridge.” 

The Pagan, January, 1919. 
Twice A Year, Double Num- 
ber-XII-XIII, 1945. 
Brom Weber’s Hart Crane, 
1948. pp. 403-404. 
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. “From Haunts of Proserpine,” 
A review of James Whaler’s 
Green River. 
Poetry, XL (April, 1932), 44- 
47. 
Twice A Year, Double Num- 
ber-XII-XIII, 1945. 
Brom Weber’s Hart Crane, 
1948, pp. 422-424. 

“Maniken and Miniken.” 
The Pagan, Ill (February, 
1919), 59. 

“Minna and Myself by Maxwell 

Bodenheim.” 
The Pagan, February, 1919. 
Twice A Year, Double Num- 
ber-XII-XIII, 1945. 
Brom Weber’s Hart Crane, 
1948, pp. 404-406. 

. “Winesburg, Ohio by Sherwood 

Anderson.” 
The Pagan, September, 1919. 
Brom Weber’s Hart Crane, 
1948, pp. 406-407. 


. ESSAYS: 


1. “The Case Against Nietzsche.” 
The Pagan, April-May, 1918. 
Twice A Year, Double Num- 
ber XII-XIII, 1945. 

Brom Weber’s Hart Crane, 
1948, pp. 401-402. 


2. “Critical Fragment.” A_ short 


essay on aesthetics formerly un- 
published. 
Brom Weber’s Hart Crane, 
1948, p. 424. 


3. “General Aims and Theories.” 


A hitherto unpublished essay 
which supposedly clarifies 
Crane’s intentions in the poetry 
of White Buildings. It is dated 
by Horton as written in 1925. 
Philip Horton’s Hart Crane, 
1937, pp. 323-328. 
. “Modern Poetry.” 
Revolt in the Arts: A Survey 
of the Creation, Distribution 
and Appreciation of Art in 
America, edited by Oliver M. 
Sayler (New York: Brentano’s 
Publishers, 1930), pp. 294- 
298. 
This is an essay written by 
Crane expressly for the above 
symposium and reprinted as 
follows: 
Collected Poems, 1933, 1938. 
Twice A Year, Double Num- 





ber-XII-XIII, 1945. 
Collected Poems, 1946. 


. “A Note on Minns.” This note 


concerns H. W. Minns, the 
photographer, who was a friend 
of Crane. 
The Little Review, VII (Sep- 
tember-December, 1920), 60. 
Twice A Year, Double Num- 
ber-XII-XIII, 1945. 
Brom Weber’s Hart Crane, 
1948, pp. 407-408. 
. “Sherwood Anderson.” A study. 
The Double Dealer, July, 
1921. 
Twice A Year, Double Num- 
ber-XII-XIII, 1945. 
Brom Weber’s Hart Crane, 
1948, pp. 408-411. 


C. LETTERS: 


. A letter to The Pagan. Crane’s 
first published prose. 
The Pagan, I (October, 
1916), 43. 
Philip Horton’s Hart Crane, 
1937, pp. 32. 


2. “Joyce and Ethics.” A letter to 


the editor concerning A Portrait 
of the Artist As a Young Man. 
The Little Review, July, 1918, 
p- 65. 
Twice A Year, Double Num- 
ber-XII-XIII, 1945. 
Brom Weber’s Hart Crane, 
1948, pp. 402-403. 


. A letter to Gorham Munson. 


This letter was written on 
March 17, 1926. It is a reply 
to Munson’s essay on Crane in 
his Destinations. It seems that 
there are two versions of this 
letter because the one published 
by Weber differs from the one 
in Horton’s biography an 
Weber notes this difference but 
does not explain it. 
Philip Horton’s Hart Crane, 
1937, pp. 341-345. 
Brom Weber’s Hart Crane, 
1948, pp. 413-416. ; 
. A letter to Otto Kahn. This 
letter was written on March 18, 
1926, and in it Crane discusses 
The Bridge, giving an outline of 
his plans for this long poem. 
The Hound and Horn, VII 
(July-September, 1934), 677- 
682. 


Philip Horton’s Hart Crane, 
1937, pp. 335-340. 
The Letters of Hart Crane, 
1952, pp. 240-252. 

5. A letter to Harriet Monroe. A 
letter to the editor of Poetry in 
reply to questions concerning 
“At Melville’s Tomb,” which 
Crane had submitted for pub- 
lication. 

Poetry, XXIX (October, 
1926), 34-41. 

Philip Horton’s Hart Crane, 
1937, pp. 329-334. 

Twice A Year, Double Num- 
ber-XII-XIII, 1945. 

Brom Weber’s Hart Crane, 
1948, pp. 416-422. 

. A letter to Otto Kahn. This let- 
ter was written on September 12, 
1927, and in it Crane discusses 
once more his plans concerning 
The Bridge. 

The Hound and Horn, VII 
(July-September, 1934), 677- 
682. 


The Letters of Hart Crane, 
1952, pp. 304-309. 

. “Last Letters of Hart Crane.” 
Three letters to Samuel Love- 
man dated April 12, 1931, Sep- 
tember 11, 1931, and November 
17, 1931. 

Literary America, I (Septem- 
ber, 1934), 7-14. 
The Letters of Hart Crane, 
1952, pp. 368-369, 379 and 
386-388. 

8. Two letters to Contempo. 
Contempo II (July 5, 1932), 
4. 


IV MISCELLANEA 


A. DRAWINGS: 
1. A caricature of Slater Brown. 
The Dial, LXXXVI_ (Feb- 
ruary, a ant 123. 
2. A sketch of Waldo Frank. 
S4N, Fall, 1928, Frontispiece. 
B. UNPUBLISHED WORK: “Orig- 
inal Letters of Hart Crane to Gor- 
ham B. Munson.” These letters 
were sold by Gorham Munson to 
the Schulte’s Book Store. 80 4th 
Ave., New York City. Ohio State 
University Library purchased them 
from this dealer and they are now 
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MS No. 


in the Rare Books Collection at 
that library. In this collection there 
are 122 letters which have been 
arranged in chronological order 
and numbered. 84 of these were 
published in The Letters of Hart 
Crane, 1952, after considerable dele- 
tion. 38 have never been published. 
There are twenty-five poem frag- 
ments contained in these letters. 
Most of this correspondence is type- 
written because it was Crane’s habit 
to write with a typewriter rather 
than in longhand. Below I offer an 
analysis of this correspondence: 

1. A list of the letters in the 
“Crane-Munson Correspond- 
ence” which have not been 
published. 

Date of Letter 

] January 11, 1920 
9  ~=April 1, 1920 
14 No Date 
17 September 1, 1920 
20 October 12, 1920 
25 December 27, 1920 
26 December 29, 1920 
31 March 12, 1921 
40 June 24, 1921 
44 July 7, 1921 
47 August 21, 1921 
53 November 10, 1921 
58 January 2, 1922 
60 February 11, 1922 
61 February 15, 1922 
62 February 18, 1922 
67 No date, marked “Tuesday” 
68 May 3, 1922 

No date, “Sunday midnight” 
May 25, 1922 

June 16, 1922 

June 28, 1922 

No date, “Sunday” 

No date 

March 2, 1923 

February 27, 1923 

No date, “Wednesday” 

No date, “Monday evening” 
January 5, 1923 

January 22, 1923 

January 27, 1923 

July 31, 1923 

October 18, 1923 

October 24, 1923 

No date, “Sat. Afternoon” 
No date, ““Wednesday” 

No date 

August 6, 1925 


-~- 


A list of poems and poem 
fragments found in_ the 
“Crane-Munson Correspond- 
ence.” 

Name of poem or fragment 
Garden Abstract 

Episode of Hands 
Emblems of Conduct 
Interludium 

a fragment (about Akron) 
Interludium 

Emblems of Conduct 

a fragment (about Akron) 
Auntie Climax 

Black Tamborine 

The Bridge of Estador 

A Persuasion 
Chaplinesque 

The Bottom of the Sea is 
Cruel 

Chaplinesque 

Metaphysical attempt 
Faustus and Helen 

Faustus and Helen 

Bluet in Your Breasts 
Belle Isle 

Faustus and Helen 
Plutonic Ecstacies 
Recitative 

What Nots 

At Heaven’s Gates 


. A list of the letters in the 


“Crane-Munson Correspond- 
ence” which were published 
in Brom Weber’s The Letters 
of Hart Crane. Below, be- 
tween the semicolons, the first 
number is the number of the 
letter in MS, the second num- 
ber is Weber’s number in his 
edition of The Letters. 
2-27; 3-29&30; 4-31; 5-32; 
6-33; 7-34&35; 8-36&39; 10- 
41; 11-42; 12-43; 13-44; 15- 
45; 16-46; 18-47; 19-48; 21- 
50; 22-51; 23-52; 24-53; 27- 
56; 28-58; 29-59; 30-60; 32- 
61; 33-62; 34-63; 35-64; 36- 
65; 37-66; 38-67; 39-68; 41- 
69; 42-70; 43-71; 45-72; 46- 
73; 48-75; 49-76; 50-77; 51- 
79; 52-80; 54-81; 55-82; 56- 
83; 57-84; 59-86; 63-88; 64- 
90&91; 65-92; 66-94; 70-96; 
71-97; 73-99; 75-102; 77-108; 
78-106; 79-110; 80-109; 82- 
111; 84-114; 85-115; 86-116; 
87-117; 88-118; 89-120; 90- 








122; 91-125; 92-132; 93-135; 
98-124; 100-126; 102-128; 
104-130; 105-138; 109-161; 
111-167; 112-168; 113-172; 
115-185; 117-195; 118-196; 
120-233; 121-234; 122-239. 
NOTE. Mr. Weber deleted so 
heavily when he edited these 
letters that anyone wishing to 
make a_ serious study of 
Crane’s letters to Gorham 
Munson would have to use 
the original correspondence. 


V SOURCE MATERIAL 
A. BIOGRAPHIES 


i. 


ro 


— 


Horton, Philip. Hart Crane: The 
Life of an American Poet 
(New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., Inc., 1937), 352 pp. This 
is generally considered one of 
best biographies in the field of 
modern American Literature. 
The appendix contains an es- 
say and three letters by Hart 
Crane. 

Weber, Brom. Hart Crane: A 
Biographical and Critical Study 
(New York: The Bodley Press, 
1948) , 451 pp. The appendices 
of this book contain selected 
bibliography, uncollected 
prose, uncollected poetry and 
worksheets showing the full de- 
velopment of Crane’s poem, 
“Atlantis.” 

BOOKS: A SELECTED LIST 

Bigelow, Mrs. Margaret Frances 
(Demorest). “An Evaluation 
of Hart Crane (With Ref- 
erence to the Munson Corres- 
pondence).” 61 An un- 
published Master of Arts thesis 
at Ohio State University, 1936. 

Blackmur, Richard P. The 
Double Agent (New York: 
Arrow Editions, 1935.) pp. 
121-140. 

Blackmur, Richard P. Language 
As Gesture (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 
1953.) pp. 301-316. 

Bogan, Louise. Achievement in 
American Poetry: 1900-1950. 
(Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 
1951), pp. 84-86, 135-137. 

Brunner, Elsie M. “Literary Sym- 
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14. 


bolism and its Influence on 
Three American Poets.” 60 pp. 
An unpublished Master of Arts 
thesis dealing with Hart Crane, 
T. S. Eliot and Archibald Mc- 
Leish at Ohio State University, 
1936. 

Cheney, Francis. “Hart Crane” 
in Allen Tate’s Sixty-American 
Poets (Washington: Library of 
Congress, 1945), p. 24. A pre- 
liminary check list. 

Cowley, Malcolm. Exile’s Re- 
turn: A Literary Odyssey of 
the 1920’s. (New York: The 
Viking Press, 1951), pp. 221- 
234. 


Deutsch, Babette. This Modern 
Poetry (New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, 1935), 
pp. 141-148. 

Drew, Elizabeth, with John L. 
Sweeney. Directions in Mod- 
ern Poetry (New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, 1940), 
Deals with Hart Crane exten- 
sively in numerous places and 
his relation to Ezra Pound, 
T. S. Eliot, et. al. 

Eastman, Max. The Literary 
Mind: Its Place in an Age Of 
Science (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1932), pp. 57- 
158. 


. Foster, Margaret. “Arthur Rim- 


baud and Hart Crane.” 207 pp. 
An unpublished Ph. D. dis- 
seration at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1940. 

Frank, Waldo. In the American 
Jungle. (New York: Farrar 
and Rhinehart, Inc., 1937), 
pp. 96-108. 


. Greenberg, Samuel. Poems by 


Samuel Greenberg. Preface by 
Allen Tate. (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1947) , 117 
pp. A selection from the man- 
uscripts edited with an intro- 
duction by Harold Holden and 
Jack McManis. It holds little 
value in relation to Crane ex- 
cept for the preface by Allen 
Tate. This edition is larger 
than that selected by James 
Laughlin. 

Gregory, Horace and Marya 
Zaturenska. A History of 


American Poetry: 1900-1940 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1942), pp. 468- 
481. 


15. Hoffman, Frederick J., with 


Charles Allen and Carolyn F. 
Ulrich. The Little Magazine: 
A History and a Bibliography. 
(Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1946). This book 
deals with Hart Crane in a 
number of places. It is about 
equally divided between _his- 
tory and bibliography of the 
little magazines from 1910 to 
1945. The bibliography is list- 
ed chronologically and gives 
titles, publishing bodies, ed- 
itors, original and closing dates, 
freqeuncy, places of publica- 
tion, irregularities, supple- 
ments, index and other in- 
formation relative to each 
magazine. It also lists the 
libraries which furnished the 
copies for study. 

. Johnson, Merle. American First 
Editions (New York: R. R. 
Bowker Company, 1936) 3rd 
ed., p. 122. 

Kreymborg, Alfred. Our Singing 
Strength: An Outline of Amer- 
ican Poetry (1620-1930) (New 
York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 
1929), pp. 602-607. 

. Kunitz, Stanley J. with Howard 

Haycraft. Twentieth Century 

Authors: A Biographical Dic- 

tionary of Modern Literature 

(New York: H. W. Wilson 

Company, 1942), pp. 224-225. 

. Laughlin, James. “Greenberg 

Manuscripts,” in New Direc- 

tions in Prose and Poetry, 1939, 

by various authors, and edited 

by James Laughlin (Norfolk, 

Connecticut: New Directions, 

1939) , pp. 353-381. In addition 

to an essay and critical edition 

of the best of the Samuel 

Greenberg poems, Laughlin 

shows in an appendix the 

sources in Greenberg’s poems 
of Hart Crane’s poem, “Em- 
blems of Conduct.” 


20. Matthiessen, F. O. “Crane, Har- 


old Hart” in Dictionary of 
American Biography (New 
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. Millet, Fre 


. Tate. Al 


York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1944), Supplement one, vol- 
ume 21, PP. 206-208. 

B. Contemporary 
American Authors (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1940), pp. 305-306. 
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